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WEST'SMAILORDERHOUSE 


HOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting  factories  in  the 

State.     Therefore  it  enables  us  to  sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our 

competitors. 

Postage  free  if  you  mention  the  Juvenile, 


Light  Weight  Cotton $  .75 

American  Cotton,  Light  Weight  •  •  •  ■  .85 

Bleached  Cotton,  Light  Weight .90 

Bleached  Cotton,  Medium  Weight-  •  LOO 

Bleached  Cotton,  Heavier. 1 .20 

Heavy  Cotton L25 

Bleached  Mercerized  •  •  • 1.75 

Extra  Heavy  Bleached L50 


$2.50     Winter     Heavy     Weight      Hand 
Made,  only   in  sizes  34  and  36  inches 

buil  measure,  now $  1 .25 

Sixty  per  cent  Wool  Garment 2.00 

Seventy  per  Cent  Wool  Garment  •. .  2.50 
Seventy-five  per  cent  Wool  Garment  2.75 
Eighty  per  cent  Wool  Garment.  •  ■  •  3.00 
Ninety  per  cent  Wool  Garment-  •  •  •    3.75 


FOR  SIZES:    ALWAYS  GIVE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND 
BUST  MEASURE.     We'll  do  the  rest. 

We  sell  the  home  knit  garment  in  900  Cities  and  Towns. 

Will  return  your  money  and  pay  postage  both  ways  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  SAMPLES  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Corduroy  Pants  in  all  shades;  Brown,  Tan 
Steel  Grey  and  Dark  Green,  in  peg  top  or  without. 


CORDUROY     PANTS  that 
our  competitors  sell  for 

$4  50  our  Price $3.50 

4.00  our  Price 3.00 

3  50  our  Price 2.75 

3.00  our  Price 2.25 

2  50  our  Price 200 

2.00  our  Price L50 


WORK  PANTS  that  our  com- 
petitors sell  for 

$3,00  our  Price  .....  $2.50 

2.50  our  Price 2.00 

2.25  our  Price 1.75 

2.00  our  Price 1.50 

1.50  our  Price 1.00 


WEST'S   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79   W.  South  Temple  and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  luvenile  Instructor. 
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HENAGER'S 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
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The  Best  School  in  the  West 

NEW  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  ANY  TIME 
POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  full  Information. 

J.  C.  HENAGER,  President 


49  South  Main  Street 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


^^GIVE  YOUR 
HOUSE  AN 
AIR-BATH^) 

With  one  of  our  Port- 
able Vacuum  Cleaners. 

The  only  sanitary  way 
to  clean. 

Free  demonstrations    at 
our  store. 

Inter- Mountain 

Eledric  Company 

13  SOUTH   MAIN  STREET 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


Z.C.M.I. 

^Factory  Shoes  are 
made  of  solid  leather 
throughout — they  will 
keep  your  children's 
feet  warm  and  dry. 
Ask     for     them 

"MOUNTAINEER 
OVERALLS"  don't  rip 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
dudor.  Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


Eledric  Block  Signal 
Protedion 


When  you 
EAST 


Travel 


via 


City 

Ticket 

Office 

201 

Main 

Street 


dTjTHREE  Daily  Trains  over  one 
^  of  the  besf  constructed,  best  ballasted 
tracks  in  the  country  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well  appointed  cars  money  and 
care  can  provide.     This  assures 

TRAVEL— COM  FORT 
TRAVEL-SAFETY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


STTILL'S  BOOKS 

By  Jud^e  Ben  B.  Lindsay 

"I  am  tremendously  interested  in  Stall's 
Books.  No  more  important  work  is  being 
done  for  the  Youth  of  this  nation.  Not  onl}' 
ever)'  boy,  but  every  father  and  mother  bur- 
dened with  the  sacred  responsibilties  for  the 
character  of  youth,  oiiglit  to  read  this  splen- 
did little  book  "What  a  Young  Boy  Ought 
to  Know."  My  experience  for  nine  j-ears  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  has  convinced  me  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  face  is  a 
lack  of  sympathetic  and  intelligent  education 
alonfi  this  line. 

"1    have   recommended   Stall's    Books    t" 

hundreds  of  young   people  and   parents.' 

Great  preachers,  doctors,  jurists,  authors  have  also  written  in  the  warmest 

praise  of  these  books.      Stall's  Books  are  in  eight  volumes  as  follows: 

Young  Boy,  Young  Man,  Young  Husband,  Man  of  45,  Young  Girl, 

Young  Woman,  Young  Wife,  Woman  of  45. 

PRIGB        =  91.00    ETIGH  PER  GORY. 

Deseret  Sunday)  School  Union  ^ook  Store 


HON.  KEN  B.  LINDSKV, 
Judge  of  Jiivenik-  Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


4f  East  South  Temple  Street 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  BIBLE  AS  GOOD  READING,  WORKS  AND  HABITS 
AMERICANS  OF  TODAY 

iv  SENATOR  "BEVERIDGE 


50c  each 

DESERET  S.  S.  UNION  BOOK  STORE 


j«j3/j,i^ii.ijiii£u  £ui'     44   E.  South  Temple  St. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  View  Book  of  Early  Church  History 

Contains  64  Pages  of  Pictures  and  Historical  Narrativt 

NOW  READY 
Price  75  cents 

Post  Paid 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

THE  TLACETO'BUY  GOOD  BOOKS 
44  East  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Say  that   you   .«aw    it    in    Tlie   .TUVKN'Il.iC   INSTRTtCTOR. 


PROSPEGTUS  FOR  1910 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUGTOR 

for  1910  will  contain  many  new  features  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Sunday  school  workers  and  the  children. 
The  magazine  will  be  ENLARGED  four  pages,  mak- 
ing in  all,  forty-eight  pages  of  reading  matter  and  il- 
lustrations. There  will  be  numerous  stories  for  the 
children.  Stories  will  be  printed  which  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  grades  can  use  in  illustrating  their  lessons. 
Special  work  for 

The  Kindergarten  Department 

will  be  a  feature.  The  beginning  of  this  work  is  in  the 
December  number.    Be  sure  to  look  it  over. 

The  Editorial  Department 

will  contain  articles  on  interesting  topics  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

In  the  Sunday  School  Section 

will  appear  all  rulings  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board.  There  will  also  be  suggestions  to  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  and  articles  that  will  be  of 
assistance  to  all  Sunday  School  workers.  No  progress- 
ive Sunday  School  Worker  can  get  along  without  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  The  children  will  enjoy  the  stories. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  $1.00  per  year 
payable  in  advance. 

See  premium  offer  on  another  page  in  this  number. 

Hand  your  subscription  to  your  Ward  agent,  or  mail 
direct  to 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUQTOR 

STILT  LTIKE  CITY 


THE  .JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Gentlemen  :- 

Enclosed  And  $L0O  (Stamps,  Check  or  Money  Order)  for  which  please  send  me 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  one  year,  commencing'  with  the 

(Name  of  Month) 
number.  Yours  truly. 


Atlas.  Address 

(Write  full  P.  O.  Address  plainly) 

Parent  and  Child,  Vol.  I. 
*^t'-  If  you  want  Premium,  enclose  $.25  extra  and  check  the  book  you  wish. 


Digitized  by  tlie  Internet  Arcliive 

in  2011  witli  funding  from 

Corporation  of  tlie  Presiding  Bisliop,  The  Cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
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Pictures  of  the  Holy  Land. 

By  Charles  E.  Johnson. 


FIRST  VIEW  OF   JERUSALEM. 

The  person  who  believes  in  tiie  di- 
vine mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  who  visits  the  Holy  Land,  in  ob- 
taining his  first  view  of  Jerusalem, 
will  be  filled  with  emotions  which  no 
iither  sight  on  earth  can  produce. 
Aside  from  the  reverential  thrill 
which  the  sight  of  the  city  in- 
spires, the  physical  view  that  lies  be- 
fore him  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  interest,  and  one  which  no  pen  or 
picture  can  adequately  describe.  At 
his  feet  the  road  winds  down  the  side 
of  the  Vale  of  Himnon,  across  the  cul- 
vert  which    forms   the   lower   pool   of 


Gihon,  and  up  the  hillside  of  Mount 
Zion.  Before  him,  capping  the  beau- 
tiful mount,  the  ancient  wall  stands 
like  a  cro\'  n  on  the  brow  of  a  king. 

In  the  picture  shown,  the  tall  tower 
in  the  center  of  the  wall  is  part  of  the 
ancient  tower  of  David,  which  stands 
near  the  Jaffa  gate.  It  is  now  used 
by  the  Mahommedans  as  military  bar- 
racks, and  the  tower  serves  as  a  min- 
aret from  which  the  faithful  are  called 
to  prayer.  On  the  road  near  the  cen- 
ter is  seen  a  stone  arch,  this  being  the 
fountain  which  is  supplied  by  water 
pipe  from  the  pools  of  Solomon,  some 
five  miles  distant.  The  dark  portions 
to  the  left  and  right  of  the  picture  are 
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THE    .SIIMPIIERUS     FIELDS. 
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THE  JUJ'ENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 
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beautiful  silver-leaved  olive  trees,  some 
of  them  being  very  ancient.  The  peo- 
ple seen  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
and  on  the  lower  road  opposite  give  a 
mere  suggestion  of  the  stream  of  life 
which  is  constantly  passing  to  and  fro 
on  this  road — camels,  donkeys,  wagons 
and  people  of  many  nations,  kindred 
and  tongue,  making  up  the  ceaseless 
traffic. 

THE    shepherds'    FIELDS. 

This  view  was  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  P.ethle- 
heni,  and  shows  the  fields  where  th; 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  on  the 
night  the  Savior  was  born.  Here,  also, 
the  angels  appeared  to  them  and  an- 
nounced the  glad  tidings  of  His  birth 
(Luke  2:  8-18). 

The  numerous  stone  walls,  seen  in 
the  picture,  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of 
the  Savior.  In  olden  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  boundaries  of  fields  by 
piling  loose  stones  along  the  dividing 
lines.     Often   dishonest    men     would 


A    MOHAMMED.VX    PHILGSOPnER. 


THE  JAFFA  GATE. 

arise  in  the  night,  and,  unknown  to 
anyone,  change  the  position  of  these 
stones  in  such  a  manner  that  their  own 
fields  were  enlarged  and  those  of  their 
neighbors  made  smaller.  Surveying. 
as  we  understand  it,  was  unknown  in 
those  days,  and  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  land  would  be  unable  to  prove 
where  the  landmarks  should  be.  This 
practice  brought  forth  the  curse  re- 
corded in  Deut.  27:  17. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  this  land 
for  raising  crops,  the  sheep  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  graze  in  large  flocks, 
but  are  taken  farther  out  into  t'.ic 
country.  Nevertheless,  small  flocks, 
rttended  b}^  shepherds  wearing  the  an- 
cient costume,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighborhood. 


A    MOHAMMEDAN    PHILOSOPHER. 

The  fine  old  gentleman  pictured  here 
was  a  life-long  friend  of  ]\Iadam 
Mountford,  having  known  her  from 
childhood.  Some  days  before  this  pic- 
ture was  taken,  he  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  finger,  and  instead  of  taking  an  an- 
esthetic,  he   composed   poetry   during 
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the  operation.     This  is  an  example  of 
the  self-control  to  which  many  people 


STREET  SCENE  IN   JERUSALEM. 


in  this  land  educate  themselves.  In 
the  interest  of  science,  he  has  kept  a 
record  of  the  rise  of  the  dead  sea  for 
twenty-five   years. 

THE  JAFFA  GATE. 

The  Jaffa  Gate,  originally  called  II 
Bab  Khalil,  meaning  "most  loved  of 
( iod,"  forms  the  western  entrance  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  used  more 
than  any  other  of  the  four  gates  in 
the  wall,  as  it  marks  the  entry  of  the 
road  from  Jaffa,  which  is  the  port  of 
all  sea  traffic  for  Jerusalem.  Upon 
entering  the  gate,  one  is  compelled  to 
turn  at  a  sharp  right  angle  before 
gaining  access  to  the  city.  This  was 
a  method  of  defense  in  early  times,  as 
it  preveiited  a  rush  of  men  into  the 
city  at  one  time. 

STREET  SCENE   IN   JERUSALEM. 

This  view  was  taken  from  an  upper 
window  and  shows  a  typical  narrow 
street  of  the  Holy  City. 
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Come    to    me,    O    ye    children! 

For    I    hear   you   at   your   play. 
And   the   questions   that   perplexed   me 

Have   vanished    quite   away. 

Ye   open   the   eastern   windows, 
That    look    toward    tTie    sun, 

Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 
And    the    brooks    of   morning   run. 

In  your  hearts  are  tlie  birds  and  the 
sunshine. 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  How, 
Crt    in    mine    is    the    wind    of    .\utunin 

And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

All!  ^Vhat  would  the  world  be  to  us 
^f  the  children   were  no  more? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
\^'orse    than    tlie    dark   before. 

What    tlie    leaves   are    to    the    forest, 
With   light  and   air   for   food. 


E'er   their   sweet   and   tender  juices 
Have    been    hardened    into    wood,- 


Tl  at  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

That    reaches    the    trunks    below. 


Come   to  rne,   O   ye  children! 

And    whisper   in   my   ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  wind  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atniospiiere. 

I'"c.ir  wltat  arc  all  our  contrlvings, 
.\nd  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses, 
And  the     '-'dness  of  your  looks? 

Ve   are   better   than   all    the   liallads 
That    ever   were    sung   or   said; 

For  ye  are  living  poems, 
■And    all   the   rest   are  dead. 

—Henry  W.    1. 011,4 fellow. 
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Heating     and    Ventilating     Meeting- 
houses. 

[The  following  suggestions  and  counsel 
are  given,  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat 
careful  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject by  the  General  Sunday  School  Union 
Board.] 

As  people  usually  dress  for  indoor 
.ife,  they  are  comfortable  sitting  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  be- 
tween 65°  and  75°  Farh.  When  the 
temperature  rises  above  70°  it  becomes 
oppressive,  as  in  the  heat  of  summer ; 
w'hen  it  goes  much  below  65°  it  be- 
comes chilly  and  may  induce  sickness. 
The  low  out-door  temperatures  of 
winter  are  resisted  by  the  heavy  outer 
clothing  and  by  exercise.  But  as  chil- 
dren are  properly  restrained  from  run- 
ning   and    playing    in    the    meeting- 


house, and  as  they  usually  remove 
their  outer  clothing,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  the  temperature  of  the 
room  be  regulated.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  one  or  more 
thermometers  in  the  room,  so  located 
that  they  will  register  the  average  tem- 
perature. 

Overheat  in  the  neighborhood  of 
stoves  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
metal  screens. 

By  the  process  of  breathing,  the 
body  is  supplied  with  oxygen,  and 
at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  organic  waste  are  eliminated. 
Where  people  are  assembled  in  a 
closed  room  they  are  very  soon  under 
the  necessity  of  breathing  the  same 
air  over  and  over  again.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
this  air  is  reduced,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  or- 
ganic waste  is  greatly  increased.  The 
decay  of  this  organic  waste  is  what 
produces  the  foul  odor  that  one  fre- 
quently notices  on  coming  into  a  poor- 
ly ventilated  room.  To  breathe  this 
air  is  very  detrimental  to  health  and 
also  to  mental  vigor.  It  follows  that 
fresh  air  is  a  factor  in  promoting  spir- 
itual as  well  as  temporal  welfare. 

Recent  writers  on  school  hygiene 
maintain  that  each  pupil  requires  250 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  Thus  forty 
pupils  in  a  class  room  25  by  30  by  13i 
feet,  should  have  the  air  completely 
changed  every,  hour.  This  could  be 
provided  for  by  the  introduction  of 
one  or  more  currents  of  fresh  warm 
air  into  the  room,  and  the  continuous 
elimination  of  foul  air.  The  air  flues 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  fresh 
air  will  be  well  circulated  throughout 
the  room  before  it  passes  into  the  foul 
air  shafts.  Where  meeting-houses,  or 
other  public  buildings,  are  to  be  con- 
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structed,  provision  should  always  be 
made  for  such  a  combined  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating.  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  of  our  architects  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  providing  domes,  towers,  and 
columns,  that  they  overlook  the  matter 
of  proper  ventilation. 

In  case  of  buildings,  now  in  use,  that 
have  no  system  of  ventilating,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  overcome,  in  part,  by 
opening  holes  in  the  walls  and  insert- 
ing screens  in  such  a  way  as  to  intro- 
duce a  current  of  fresh  air  into  the 
base  of  each  radiator,  and  closing  in 
the  base  so  that  this  air  will  pass  up- 
ward through  the  sections  of  the  ra- 
diator. As  this  fresh  air  will  rise 
toward  the  ceiling,  the  shafts  or  flues 
for  eliminating  foul  air  should  be  open 
near  the  floor,  and  run  up  and  out 
through  the  roof,  like  a  chimney.  An 
open  fire  place,  in  use,  would  serve  this 
purpose  very  well — much  better  than 
a  cold  shaft,  since  the  heat  of  the 
fire  would  insure  a  strong  upward 
current  of  air. 

Where  stoves  are  used,  the  fresh  air 
flue  should  be  run  from  the  outer  wall 
under  the  floor  to  the  stove,  the  air 
admitted  through  a  screen  under  the 
stove,  and  made  to  pass  upward  be- 
tween the  stove  and  a  metal  screen. 
Provision  for  removing  foul  air  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
heat,  except  that  there  is  a  chance  here 
of  using  a  double  chimney  to  advan- 
tage in  removing  foul  air.  The  extra 
chinmey  flue  should  be  open  near  the 
floor,  and  used  exclusively  for  ventilat- 
ing. The  lieat  from  the  adjacent 
smoke  flue  will  help  to  create  an  up- 
ward current  of  air. 

Where  these  provisions  have  not 
been  made,  and  only  cold  air  can  be 
introduced,  the  difficult  problem  is  to 
get  enoug'h  fresh  air  without  creating 
cold  drafts.  The  house  should  be 
heated  to  70°  before  people  begin  to 
assemble.  Then  all  of  the  windows 
should  be  lowered  a  few  inches  from 
the  top  and  the  fires  kept  hot  enough 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  room 


above  65°  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  cold  air.  The  colder  the  air 
outside,  the  more  rapid  the  incoming 
currents,  and,  therefore,  the  smaller 
these  openings  should  be.  If  these  ad- 
justments are  made  before  the  peopl; 
are  seated,  they  are  not  likely  to  ob- 
ject, and  the  meeting  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed, as  it  frequently  is,  by  some- 
l)ody  fussing  with  the  windows  during 
the  progress  of  the  meeting.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  enforce 
this  point. 

Finally,  when  a  public  assembly  is 
dismissed,  the  doors  and  windows 
should  be  thrown  open,  and  left  open 
long  enough  to  allow  a  complete 
change  of  air  before  closing  the  build- 
ing. Unfortunately,  some  janitors 
have  a  habit  of  storing  or  confining  in 
the  meeting  room  all  the  foul  air  they 
can  from  one  meeting  to  another,  so 
that  everyone  who  enters  the  meeting- 
house, at  any  time  in  winter,  is  con- 
fronted by  impure  air  or  an  offensive 
odor.  In  course  of  time  the  sense  of 
smell  becomes  deadened  to  this  odor, 
and  therein  lies  the  danger  of  slow 
poisoning  without  being  aware  of  it. 

In  no  case  should  anyone  try  to  save 
coal  at  the  expense  of  breathing  foul 
air.  Neither  should  ward  authorities 
employ  inefficient  janitors  to  save  the 
price  of  a  reliable  and  intelligent  man. 
The  office  of  janitor  is  very  much  mis- 
understood. It  cannot  be  properly 
filled  except  by  a  capable  man;  ami 
since  the  welfare  of  so  many  people 
is  involved,  the  services  of  such  a 
man,  who  is  properly  instructed, 
siiould  be  secured. 

It  would  be  well  for  bishops  to  have 
these  suggestions  read  in  their  public 
meetings,  so  that  heads  of  auxiliary 
organizations,  deacons,  janitors,  and 
all  concerned,  may  understand  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  properly  regulating  the 
rooms    for   their   assemblies. 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
David  O.  McKay, 
.Stephen   L.   RiciiARn.s. 
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Our   Prize   Competition. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  will,  in 
March,  open  a  children's  section  for 
the  publication  of  contributions  from 
our  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  Prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  best  original  poems,  stories, 
photographs  and  drawings.  This 
competition  will  be  known  as  Com- 
petition No.  1,  and  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor silver  medal  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  each 
of  the  following  divisions.  Other 
prizes  of  books  will  be  awarded  for 
meritorious   contributions. 

Poems  :  To  contain  not  more  than 
twentv-tive  lines.  Subject,  "The 
ISaby.'" 

Stories  :  Not  more  than  two  hun" 
dred  and  fifty  words.  Subject:  "Hap- 
piness  or   Sunshine." 

Piiotogr.\phs  :  Any  size,  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Subject :  "Domestic 
Animals." 

Drawings:  Any  size,  or  any  subject 
appropriate  to  the  season. 

RULES. 

The  contributor,  his  parent  or 
guardian,  must  be  a  subscriber  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  be  endorsed  as  original  by  par- 
ent, teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must 
know  that  the  contribution  is  wholly 
original. 

Poems  or  stories  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  the 
endorsement  must  be  on  the  same  pa- 
per— not  on  a  separate  slip. 

Drawings  or  photographs  may  I)c 
certified  on  the  back. 

Only  one  contribution  will  be  al- 
lowed each  month  from  any  one  per- 
son. 

Competition  will  close  February  I.t. 

Address,  Juvenile  Instructor,  44 
E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
Citv. 


Gleanings  for  Sunday  School  Workers. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  not  to  fill 
up  minds,  but  to  wake  up  minds. — 
E.  S.  Lezvis. 


No  amount  of  energy  can  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  preparation. — E.  S. 
Lczi'is. 

It  is  said  that  no  bank  succeeds  un- 
til the  president  takes  it  to  bed  with 
him.  So  no  Sunday  School  succeeds 
until  the  superintendent  thinks  of  it  by 
day  and  by  night. — Edgar  Blake. 

Which  are  you?  "A  poorly  pre- 
pared teacher  does  all  the  talking. 
'1  he  partly  prepared  teacher  is  content 
to  ask  cjuestions.  The  fully  prepared 
teacher  so  stirs  the  thought  of  the  pu- 
pils that  they  ask  questions." 

The  quality  of  attention  which  pu- 
pils give  in  Sunday  School  has  much 
to  do  with  success  or  failure  in  life. 
The  faculties  of  a  hearing  ear  and  an 
open  mind  are  next  best  to  college  edu- 
cation. The  boy  who  cannot  give  at- 
tention to  a  half  hour's  lesson  will  not 
be  able  to  master  mental  problems 
which  he  will  meet  in  business.  He 
will  lose  the  power  to  focus  his  mind. 
He  will  have  to  do  his  life  work  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  who  has  that 
ability. 


Humane   Day. 

For  many  years  past  the  month  of 
February  has  been  selected  as  a  proper 
time  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
children  to  the  necessity  of  being  kind 
and  humane  to  the  dumb  animals  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  We  think  th; 
custom  a  good  one,  and  have  printed 
in  this  number  several  scriptural 
texts,  stories,  and  sketches  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  which  we  hope  our 
readers  will  not  overlook. 


DEPARTMENT  WORK 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Supcrintendency,  Joscpli  F.  Sinitli,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Convention  Dates  and  Groupings. 

The  following  dates  and  groupings  for 
our  1910  Conventions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Board: — 

March  13th— Box  Elder,  Malad,  and 
Bear  River,  at  Brigham  City  Tabernacle. 

March  20th — Juab,  Utah,  Alpine,  Was- 
atch, and  Nebo,  at  B.  Y.  University, 
Provo. 

JNIareh  27th — Weber.North  Weber,  Og- 
den,  and  Davis,  at  Weber  Stake  Acad- 
emy, Ogden. 

April  10th — Salt  Lake,  Pioneer,  Too- 
ele, and  Millard  at  L.  D.  S.  University, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

April  17th — Granite,  Liberty,  Jordan, 
and  Ensign  at  Granite  Stake  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake. 

April  24th — Cache,  Hyrum,  Benson, 
and  Oneida,  at  B.  Y.  College    Logan. 

May  18th— Pocatello,  Blackfoot,  Ban- 
nock, and  Cassia,  at  Tabernacle,  Poca- 
tello. 

May  ISth — Morgan,  Summit,  and 
Woodruff,  at  Morgan. 

May  22nd — Beaver  and  Parowan,  at 
Parowan. 

May  29th— North  Sanpete,  South  San- 
pete, Sevier,  and  Wayne,  at  Tabernacle, 
Richfield. 

June  19th — Teton,  Fremont,  Bingham, 
Rigby,  and  Yellowstone,  at  Ricks  Acad- 
emy, Re.xburg. 

June  26th — Star  Valley  and  Bear  Lake, 
at   Montpelier. 

July  10th — Snowflake  and   St.  Johns. 

July  17tli— Uintah,  at  Vernal. 

July  31st — Emery  at  Huntington. 

.■\ugust  14th — Union,  at  LaGrande, 
Oregon. 

Aug.  21st — Pangnitch  and  Kanab,  at 
Orderville. 

Alberta  and  Taylor,  some  time  in  Au- 
gust— place  and  e.xact  time  to  be  named 
later. 

St.  George. — During  September. 

Big  Horn — In  August  or  September — 
exact  time  to  be  named  later. 

Juarez,  Maricopa,  San  Luis,  San  Juan, 
St.  Joseph — to  be  held  separately,  dates 
to  be  chosen  later.  We  suggest  day  pre- 
ceding or  following  Stake  Conference. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

The  responsibility  of  making  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  a  successful 
District  Convention  will  be  upon  a 
committee  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  stakes  meeting  in  con- 
vention, the  superintendent  of  the 
stake  in  which  the  convention  is  held 
acting  as  chairman. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee 
( 1 )  to  appoint  such  other  committees 
as  they  think  necessary,  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  the  detail  work  preced- 
ing the  convention;  and  (2)  to  meet 
at  least  a  month  before  the  convention, 
assign  topics  and  distribute  the  work 
among  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
stakes  interested.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  by  the  home  stake 
board  to  the  proper  entertainment  of 
visitors  to  the  convention. 

Meetings  will  be  held  as  follows  im- 
less  local  conditions  favor  the  chang- 
ing of  the  hours  : — 

Special  meeting,  Sunday,  8 — 9  :30 
a.  m. 

First  session,  (general  assembly) , 
Sunday  9:55—11:00  a.  m. 

First  session,  (department  work), 
Sunday  11:00—12:  15  a.  m. 

Second  session,  (department  work), 
Sunday  2:00— [:  00  p.  m. 

Third  session,  (public  meeting), 
Sunday  7:30—9:00  p.  ni. 

Roll  call  in  the  first  session,  general 
assembly,  should  show : 

1.  Attendance  of  members  of  ihc 
General  Board. 

2.  y\ttendance  of  members  of  ."-^take 
Boards. 

3.  Attendance  of  officers  and  teach- 
ers from  each  stake. 
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4.  Attendance  of  visitors. 

Stai<e  snpcrintendents  should  state 
number  enrolled  on  Boards  and  num- 
ber present.  In  the  departments,  a  roll 
of  representatives  from  each  stake 
should  be  called. 

Thorough  consideration  of  all  details 
should  characterize  all  preliminary 
work  of  the  convention.  Those  to 
whom  topics  are  assigned  for  depart- 
ment work  sliould  write  their  thoughts 
in  full.  This  is  urged  (1)  for  the 
economy  of  time  in  the  presentation 
of  the  subjects,  (2)  for  purpose  of 
filling  the  convention  with  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  useful  and  pro- 
gressive thoughts  and  suggestions,  and 
(3)  that  those  who  are  to  discuss  the 
papers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  and  so  discuss  them  intel- 
ligently. 

PROGR.\M. 

Special  meeting — 8:  00 — 9:  30  a.  m. 
Sunday.  For  members  of  the  Gener- 
al Board,  Stake  Superintendents  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  Stake 
Boards.  It  is  very  desirable  that  Pres- 
idencies of  stakes  and  Bishoprics  of 
wards  receive  special  invitations  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Singing. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Consideration  of  stake  conditions 
as  shown  b_v  monthly  reports  sent  to 
the  General  Board. — Member  of  Gen- 
eral Board. 

5.  Organization  and  system  in  Stake 
Board  work. — Member  of  General 
Board. 

Note — Stake  superintendents  should 
be  prepared  to  report  briefly  how  the 
detail  work  of  the  Stake  Board  is 
carried  on. 

6.  Preliminar_\-  work  of  convention. 

7.  Singing. 

8.  Benediction. 

FIRST   SESSION — (gENER.\L  ASSEMBLY.) 

A  meeting  of  the  authorities  and  all 
Sundav  School  workers. 


Roll  call. 

Singing. 

Prayer. 

Singing. 

Address 


of   welcome — President 
of  stake  in  which  convention  is  called. 
6.  The  prayer  meeting. 

a.  How  conducted. 

b.  Percentage  of  attendance. 

c.  Spirit  and  benefits. 

— Stake  or  ward  superintendent. 
Fifty  minutes  of  Sunday  School 


work. 


a.  Conditions  at  9:  55  a.  m. 

and    entertaining 


b.  Ushering. 


c     .  Receivmg 
visitors. 

d.  Bells. 

e.  Singing. 

f.  Announcement   of  hymns. 

g.  Memory  work, 
h.  The  sacrament, 
i.  Marching. 

— Ivlember  of  General  Board 
Special  music. 
Remarks. 


8. 
9. 
10.  Department  work. 


SECOND  SESSION — (2:00  p.  m.) 

Department  work  held  in  the  various 
rooms  from  which  departments  ad- 
journed at  12: 15. 

THIRD    SESSION. 

Special  music  should  be  a  feature  of 
this  meeting. 

PROGR.-\M. 

Singing. 

Prayer. 

Singing. 

Address — "Relation  of  the  Sunday 
School  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
community" — Member  of  the  Gener- 
al Board. 

.^.'"usic. 

-Address. 

Mvsic. 

Rt  marks. 
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ringing. 
Benediction. 


Concert  Recitation  for  March. 

(Matthew  18:3-5.) 

3  *  *  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
E.xcept  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom    of   heaven. 

4.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such 
little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me. 

Sacrament  Gem  for  February. 

How  great  the  vv'isdom  and  the  love 
That  filled  the  Courts  on  high. 

And   sent  the  Savior  from  above, 
To  sutifer,  bleed  and  die! 


His  precious  blood  he  rreely  spilt — 
His  life   He   freely  gave: 

A  sinless  sacrifice  for  guilt, 
A  dying  world  to  save. 


Ventilation. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  article  on  ventilation,  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Sun- 
day School  superintendents.  Further 
comment  is  unnecessar}',  unless  it  is 
simply  to  suggest  that  special  thought 
be  given  to  this  subject,  tliat  proper 
ventilation  may  l)e  had  not  only  in  the 
main  assembly  rooms  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  also  in  the  smaller  class 
rooms,  where  little  children  are  some- 
times stifled  i^hysically  in  an  effort  to 
get  life  spiritually. 


Secretaries'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pypcr.  General  Seeretary. 


Annual  Reports  for  1 909. 

The  annual  stake  reports  for  1909 
are  now  due,  and  we  earnestly  appeal 
to  all  secretaries  who  have  failed  to 
perform  their  duty  in  this  respect,  to 
respond  immediately. 

Remember,  ward  secretaries,  there 
is  much  work  to  do  after  you  shall 
have  forwarded  your  report  to  the 
stake  secretary.  He  must  compile  the 
reports  of  all  the  wards  of  his  stake 
and  forward  to  the  General  Secretary, 
who  in  turn  must  compile  the  sixty 
stake  reports,  make  numerous  compar- 
isons, and  have  all  the  figures  ready 
for  the  April  conference. 

Occasionally  our  entire  report  is  de- 
layed on  account  of  one  school,  whose 
secretary  fails  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  upon  him.  Now,  if 
every  secretary  will  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  will  not  be  the  delinquent, 
there  will  be  no  further  delays. 


Make  the   Most  of  Present  Methods. 

From  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion with  stake  and  ward  secretaries, 
we  find  there  is  a  constant  hope  with 
them  that  some  one  will  devise  a 
scheme  of  reports  which  will  materi- 
ally lessen  the  secretaries'  work  in  the 
Sunday  School.  And  we  join  in  this 
hope!  Certainly  it  would  please  us  if 
our  fellow  secretaries  had  more  time 
to  attend  to  class  work  and  thus  get 
the  benefit  of  the  beautiful  lessons  pre- 
pared for  the  various  departments; 
but,  up  to  date,  we  have  the  best  sys- 
tem that  has  been  suggested  for  oiu' 
purposes. 

There  is  such  a  diversity  of  npininu 
as  to  reports  and  statistics  that  we  arc 
obliged  to  choose  a  haopx'  inediinii. 
We  find  some  who  think  wo  ask  too 
nuich ;  others  who  would  double  the 
work.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we 
shall  have  to  carry  out  the  system  now 
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in  vogue.  But  we  should  exchange 
views  as  to  how  best  to  conserve  our 
time  and  energy  and  make  our  labors 
interesting.  The  district  conventions, 
just  announced,  will  furnish  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  rule  adopted  in  some  stakes  of 
inviting  the  ward  secretaries  to  take 
their  records  to  Union  meeting  and 
there  post  everything  up  to  date,  and 
permitting  an  exchange  of  ideas  dur- 
ing the  work,  appeals  to  us.    It  makes 


the  department  a  sort  of  secretaries' 
clearing  house.  All  the  loose  ends  are 
gathered  up,  and  the  work  finished  to 
date. 

So,  until  our  hopes  are  realized  and 
a  more  perfect  system  devised,  our 
present  duty  is  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  success  of  the  work  laid  out 
for  us.  If  we  do  that,  our  industry 
and  energy  will  lead  to  greater  perfec- 
tion and  we  will,  among  ourselves, 
bring  about  all  necessary  reforms. 


Shine  Where   You  Are. 

"Don't  waste  your  time  in  longing 

For  bright,  impossible  things; 
Don't  sit  supinely  yearning 

For  the  swiftness  of  angel  wings; 
Don't  spurn  to  be  a  rushlight 

Because  you  are  not  a  star; 
But  brighten  some  bit  of  darkness 

By  shining  just  where  you  are. 
There  is  need  of  the  tiniest  candle, 

As  well  as  the  garish  sun; 
The  humblest  deed  is  ennobled 

When  it  is  worthily  done; 
You   may  never  be  called  to  brighten 

The  darkened  regions  afar; 
So  fill,  for  the  day,  your  mission 

By  shining  just  where  j'ou  are." 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Cliairnian ;   Geo.   D.  Pypcr,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 


De.\th  of  Elder  H.  H.  Petersen. 

On  Saturday,  December  18,  1909, 
Elder  Hans  Henry  Petersen,  of  Hy- 
rum,  Utah,  departed  this  life,  and  in 
his  death  the  Sunday  Schools  lost  an 
earnest  and  talented  contributor  to  the 
cause  of  tnusic.  Elis  first  contribution 
to  the  Juvenile  Instrltctor  was 
printed  in  volume  twenty-one,  and  he 
has  been  a  constant  wi:iter  of  Sunday 
School  songs  ever  since.  The  new 
Simday  School  song  book  contains 
(luite  a  number  of  Brother  Petersen's 


compositions  which  he  kindly  donated 
and  dedicated  to  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church.  The  song  printed  in 
this  number  was  in  type  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Brother  Petersen's 
life  was  published  in  this  magazine 
March  15,  1902,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers.  We  desire,  however,  to  pay 
this  additional  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  express  our  appreciation  of  his  la- 
bors in  behalf  of  our  great  Sunday 
School  organization. 


Come  to  Me,  Ye  Scattered  People. 

Words  and  Mutic  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 
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Now  sounds  the  call:  "Come  to  me,  ye  scattered 
Hark!  son  of  Is  -  rael,  that  voice  from  >  eav'n  is 
Why  do  you  lin  ■  ger  in  fet  -  ters  of  de 
Tho' strewn  with  thorns  Ije  the  path  that  you  mu^t 
He,    your    Re  ■  deemer,  the    way  pre  -  pared    be 


peo  -  pie,"  Now  sounds  the 
sounline;,  Now's  come  the 

struc  -  tion?  Wash  off  your 
fol  -  low,  Tho'  strait  and 

-    fore  you.     Opened     the 
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call:  "Come  ye 
time  when  Je 
guilt  ere  you 
nar  ■  tow  the 


out     of      ev'  ■  ry      land, 
-    ho  -  vah  calls  tliee  home, 
reap  the  fruits  of        s.n; 
gateway  may   ap    -    pear. 


por  -  tals  that  barred  the  heavenly    land: 


Long  have  you 
Hast  thou   for  - 
Those  who  are 
Tho'  fierce  the 
He'll    be  your 
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wicked  shall 
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pangs  of      op  -    pres  -  sion;  Come  to    the  ref     -    uge    pre  -  pared    by     my 

voice    of    thy     Shepherd?      Art  thou  still  doubt  ■  iug,    un  -  wil  ■  ling    to 

reap  death  and     sor  ■  row.     Come  to    the  ref     -     uge,  your    jour  -  ney  be- 

foes    thick  -  ly    gath  -  er.      Fear   not.  look  up!  for  yotu-      ^av  -  ior      is 

storms  ov  •  er   -    take  you    Lead    you  to  vict'    -    ry     by       His  might  -  y 
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near, 
hand. 


Come    to    the  ref  -  uge    pre  -  pared      by     my 

Art  thou  still  doubiing,     im    -    wil  -  ling      to 

Come    to    the  ret  -  uge,  yo\ir    jour  -  ney      be 

Pear     not,  look  up!      for    your    Sav  -  ior       is 

Lead     you   to  vict'  ■  ry     by         his        miglity 
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hand." 

come? 

gin. 

near. 

hand. 
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Parents'   Department. 

Ilcnry  II.  Rolapp,  Chairman ;  Hoivard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 

Real  Parents'  Class  Work. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE? 

What  actual  results  can  you  report?  You  have  been  in  operation 
now  for  several  years,  many  of  you.  Brother  supervisor,  please  tell 
us  definitely  just  what  you  have  accomplished.  What  specific  instance 
can  you  point  out  wherein  better  conditions  have  been  brought  about, 
directly,  because  of  the  work  of  the  parents'  class? 

Wt  know,  of  course,  that  you  must  have  stimulated  many  good 
thoughts  and  live  discussions,  that  your  membership  may  have  grown 
greatly — but  that  is  not  enough.  The  parents'  class  must  be  more  than 
a  mere  debating  society,  or  a  good-natured  club  where  people  get  to- 
gether to  gossip  over  the  evils  of  the  home  and  community.  It  must 
be — if  it  lives  up  to  its  high  mission — a  living  power  for  good  in  the 
comiuunity :  a  power  which  not  only  talks,  but  acts.  And  rememljer : 
an  ounce  of  action  is  worth  a  ton  of  talk. 

The  parents'  class  is  a  betterment  league.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
l)riiig  about  needed  reforms  in  the  home  and  the  community.  The  top- 
ics and  outlines  are  but  guide-posts  to  action.  They  are  given  to  make 
jilainer  how  the  gospel  should  be  applied  in  our  lives.  We  need  spend 
Httle  time  in  agreeing  about  what  ought  to  be  done ;  the  main  part  of 
our  time  ought  rather  be  devoted  to  planning  how  to  do,  and  doing  it. 

Now,  the  parents'  class  committee  feels  that  many  parents'  classes 
throughout  the  Church  are  failing  to  get  live  results,  because  they 
merely  theorize  about  the  subjects:  they  do  not  make  their  conclusions 
vital  by  actually  stepping  forward  as  a  class  to  do  things.  .\nd  no  par- 
ents' class  will  ever  know  its  power  .will  ever  bring  to  itself  the  fullest 
respect  of  the  community  till  it  becomes  an  active  force  in  moving 
things. 

We  feel  sure  of  this  because  in  those  communities  where  the  par- 
ents' classes  have  made  their  presence  felt  through  actually  doing 
things,  they  are  so  respected  that  a  resolution  passed  by  such  classes 
means  far  more  than  a  goodly  expression  of  good  people.  It  means  that 
when  that  parents'  class  decides  that  any  given  condition  is  bad,  the 
condition  will  be  bettered.  The  parents'  class  will  see  that  a  remedy 
is  applied  straightway,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  class  to  apply 
the  remedy. 

.\s  an  instance  to  give  point  to  this  discussion  :  It  is  reported  that 
up  in  Cache  stake  the  parents'  classes  took  up  the  subject  "Late  Hours." 
There  was  little  discussion  and  no  disagreement  as  to  the  evil  effects 
on  health  and  morals  of  this  common  habit  among  our  young.  The 
«reat  question  was  the  causes.  It  was  determined,  after  a  live  discus- 
sion, that  one  great  reason  why  young  people  did  not  return  to  their 
homes  before  one  and  two  hours  after  theaters  and  dances  were  dis- 
missed, lay  in  the. growing  practice  of  resorting  to  ice-cream  parlors 
with  their  partners  after  the  ])lay  or  dance  was  out.     An  hour  or  so 


was  spent  in  getting  refreshed  (?),  and  this  time,  added  to  the  hnger- 
ing  at  the  garden  gate,  hrought  the  couples  home  very  late. 

A  committee  was  appointed  from  the  various  classes  in  Logan. 
This  committee  had  an  ordinance  drafted,  under  its  direction,  which 
struck  at  the  cause.  This  ordinance,  backed  by  a  vigorous  petition, 
was  presented  to  the  city  council  and  the  result  was  and  is  that  the  ice- 
cream parlors  in  Logan  are  closed  at  eleven  p.  m.,  before  theaters  and 
dances  are  dismissed.  A  marked  effect  for  the  better,  on  the  late  hour 
problem,  is  reported. 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  many  that  have  come  to  us.  This 
represents  real  parents'  class  leork.  We  wish  to  hear  more  reports  of 
the  same  kind,  not  on  "Late  Hours"  alone,  but  on  any  subject  that  has 
been  taken  up. 

H'hat  have  the  classes  under  your  cliarge  done.  Brother  Stake 
Supervisor? 

Can  and  will  you  please  report  for  us  at  once  some  specific  instance 
like  the  one  given?  We  desire  to  use  such  instances;  to  publish  the 
best  of  them  in  our  Juvenile  Instructor  from  now  on,  to  encourage 
real  parents'  class  ivork.  Will  you  please  respond  at  once  to  this  invi- 
tation for  a  report  from  your  stake? 

Do  not  give  "glittering  generalities,"  but  tell  us,  in  a  business-like 
way,  what  results  worth  while  your  classes,  as  classes,  have  brought 
forth. 


Common  Courtesies. 

The  little  common  courtesies  count  in  every  department  of  life  ;  do 
not  let  the  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  them.  The  son  in  a  cer- 
tain family  showed  such  utter  indifference  to  any  kindness  shown  him 
that  he  was  generally  left  to  himself.  Une  day,  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  brought  his  wife  some  little  present  and  her  pretty  delight 
over  it  sent  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  his  heart.  "Do  you  know,"  he  said, 
"I  would  give  an3'thing  if  I  could  act  pleased  like  that:  but  I  never 
know  how  to  thank  any  one !"  And  so  nis  apparent  indifference  had 
risen,  not  from  lack  of  appreciation,  but  rather  from  a  real  fine  feeling 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  express !  Yet  he  could  have  been  taught 
in  his  very  babyhood  the  things  that  came  hard  to  a  grownup,  diffident 
man. 

If  the  importance  of  these  things  seems  overdrawn,  sit  down  at 
night  and  think  over  carefully  the  day's  proceedings.  Each  little  pleas- 
ant memory — does  it  not  rise  from  some  trifling  act  c:)r  kindness,  just 
a  word  or  smile  or  lift  over  a  hard  place  in  the  road?  And  the  thing 
that  shut  out  the  sunshine — was  it  not  the  sharp  word  nf  orilioi^ni  nr 
sarcasm,  or  the  rude  or  selfish  act? 

It  is  never  to<i  late  to  learn  these  little  refinements  of  hcirt  and 
manner  ourselves,  nor  too  early  to  teach  them  tn  dur  little  ones. — 
American  Motherhood . 


Theological  Department. 


Ceo.  H.  ]Vallace,  Chairman;  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M,  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 


Maxims  in  Teaching. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  does  not  ask 
alone,  "Have  my  students  prepared 
their  lessons?"  for  this  ignores  the 
main  object  which  is  ability  to  think,  to 
judge,  to  reason.  It  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  lead  the  students  (a)  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge,  (b)  to  devel- 
op and  train  their  powers,  (c)  to  ren- 
der them  more  skilful  in  the  use  of 
their  powers.  The  teacher  should  ful- 
ly know  the  meaning  of  these  six 
words  and  have  them  well  defined  in 
his  own  mind :  teaching,  instruction, 
training,  learning,  study  and  method. 
The  guiding  maxims  of  teaching  are 
found  only  by  studying  the  way  in 
which  the  activities  of  the  human  be- 
ing are  unfolded  ;  in  other  words,  these 
maxims  are  not  of  man's  making. 

The  natural  order  of  exercising  the 
mental  powers  must  be  followed. 
There  are  seven  "maxims"  that  are 
considered  by  teachers  to  condense  im- 
portant conclusions  respecting  the  na- 
tural order  of  proceeding  in  teaching. 
(  1 )     Observation     before     reasoning. 

(2)  The  concrete  before  the  abstract. 

(3)  Facts  before  definition.  (4)  Pro- 
cess before  rules.  (5)  From  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  (6)  From  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  (7)  From  the 
known   to   the   unknown. 

The  chief  office  of  the  teacher  is  to 
inspire  activity.  This  he  cannot  do 
unless  he  himself  is  active.  Not  only 
must  the  memory  be  active  but  the 
whole  mental  being  must  be  aroused. 
The  art  of  the  teacher  lies  in  his  abil- 
ity to  arouse  this  activity;  to  sustain 
and  direct  it.  The  maxim  enunciated 
must  be  studied,  understood  and  ap- 
plied. There  are  those  who  can 
arouse  interest  for  a  short  time  but 
cannot  sustain  it.  They  set  inappro- 
priate tasks  before  their  students  vio- 
lating sound  maxims.     Let   it  be  re- 


membered that  human  beings  put  forth 
activity  to  obtain  results :  if  they  get 
only  a  set  of  words  without  meaning 
they  will  cease  to  be  active. 

In  the  search  after  knowledge  the 
feelings  of  the  students  must  be  en- 
listed. The  students  must  be  inspired 
by  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
teacher.  He  must  put  his  heart  and 
his  whole  being  into  his  work.  The 
best  teachers  cause  the  formation  of 
ideals  of  excellence ;  and  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  these  that  inspires  effort. The 
search  after  truth  causes  the  self-for- 
mation of  these  ideas,  but  the  interest, 
the  sympathy,  the  encouragement  of 
the  living  teacher,  is  the  occasion's 
cause.  The  teacher  should  consider 
whether  he  is  daily  under  the  guidance 
of  these  maxims.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  feel  that  he  has  kept  the  stu- 
dents still,  and  made  them  learn  their 
lessons ;  persons  w'holly  unworthy  the 
name  of  teacher  can  do  this.  ,A  me- 
chanical  following  of  even  these  prin- 
ciples will  fail  to  reach  the  high  result 
the  true  teacher  aims  at,  just  as  the 
following  of  principles  will  fail  to 
make  an  artistic  picture.  Teaching  is 
an  art.  The  person  who  claims  to 
teach  simply  because  he  knows  more 
than  the  pupil  is  unworthy  the  name. 

In  spite  of  Pestalozzi's  patent  dis- 
qualifications in  many  respects  for  the 
task  he  undertook ;  in  spite  of  his  ig- 
norance of  even  common  subjects  (for 
he  spoke,  read,  wrote,  and  ciphered 
badly,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
classics  or  science)  ;  in  spite  of  his 
want  of  wordly  wisdom,  of  any  com- 
prehensive and  exact  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  things;  in  spite  of  his  be- 
ing merelv  an  elementary  teacher, — 
through  the  force  of  his  all-conquer- 
ing love,  the  nobility  of  his  heart,  the 
resistless  energy  of  his  enthusiasm,  his 
firm  grasp  of  a  few  first  principles,  his 
eloquent  exposition  of  them  in  words. 
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liis  resolute  manifestation  of  them  in 
deeds, — ^lie  stands  forth  among  educa- 
tional reformers  as  the  man  whose  in- 
fluence on  education  is  wider,  deeper, 
more  penetrating  than  all  the  rest :  the 
prophet  and  the  sovereign  of  the  do- 
main in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 

At  fifty-two  years  of  age,  then,  we 
find  Pestalozzi  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  science  and  the  art  of  educa- 
tion, and  very  scantily  furnished  even 
with  elementary  knowledge,  undertak- 
ing at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unter- 
walden,  the  charge  of  eighty  children, 
whom  the  events  of  war  had  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute.  Here  he  was 
at  last  in  the  position  which  during 
years  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
he  had  eagerly  desired  to  fill.  He  was 
now  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  ignorance,  vice,  and  brutality, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  testing  the 
power  of  his  long-cherished  theories. 

Hear  his  words :  "My  wishes  were 
now  accomplished.  I  felt  convinced 
that  my  heart  would  change  the  con- 
dition of  my  children  as  speedily  as 
the  springtide  sun  reanimates  the  earth 
frozen  by  the  winter.  Nor,"  he  adds, 
"was  I  mistaken.  Before  the  spring- 
tide sun  melted  away  the  snow  from 
our  mountains,  you  could  no  longer 
recognize  the  same  children." 

"I  knew,"  he  says,  "no  system,  no 
method,  no  art  but  that  which  rested 
on  the  simple  consequences  of  the  firm 
belief  of  the  children  in  my  love  to- 
wards them.  I  wished  to  know  no 
other." 

We  shall  see  his  theoretical  views 
on  this  point  in  a  few  quotations  from 
a  work  which  he  wrote  some  years  be- 
fore, entitled  "The  Evening  Hour  of  a 
Hermit."    He  says : 

"Nature  develops  all  the  human 
faculties  by  practice,  and  their  growth 
depends  on  their  exercise." 

"The  circle  of  knowledge  com- 
mences close  around  a  man  and  thence 
extends  concentrically." 

"Force  not  the  faculties  of  children 
into  the  remote  paths  of  knowledge, 
until    they   'have    gained    strength    l>y 


exercise  on  things  that  are  near  them." 
"There  is  in  nature  an  order  and 
march  of  development.  If  you  dis- 
turb or  interfere  with  it,  you  mar  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  mind.  And 
this  you  do,  if,  before  you  have  formed 
the  mind  by  the  progressive  knowl- 
edge of  the  realities  of  life,  you  fling 
it  into  a  labyrinth  of  words,  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  development." 

"The  artificial  march  of  the  or- 
dinary' school,  anticipating  the  order 
of  nature,  which  proceeds  without 
anxiety  and  without  haste,  inverts  this 
order  by  placing  words  first,  and  thus 
secures  a  deceitful  appearance  of  suc- 
cess at  the  expense  of  natural  and  safe 
development." 

Sociability  as  an  Aid  to  Suuday 
School  Attendance. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  certain  Sun- 
day School,  there  was  a  theological 
class  whic'h  was  a  pleasure  and  a  de- 
light to  its  members.  Its  sessions  were 
well  attended,  the  lesson  work  was  in- 
teresting, well  presented,  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  attended. 

The  spirit  manifest  in  the  work  of 
the  class  clearly  indicated  that  the 
teachers  had  solved  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  theological 
teachers  of  the  present  time.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  were  members,  that  so- 
ciability was  the  base  upon  which  was 
built  the  superstructure  which  was  so 
clearly  beneficial  to  them.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  some  of  the  actions 
which  indicated  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary sociabilit\'  that  existed  in  that 
class. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  customary,  as 
soon  as  the  class  reached  its  recita- 
tion room,  for  the  teachers  to  search 
(lut  those  new  in  the  class  and  then 
invite  the  older  members  to  assist  in 
making  them  tVi'l  at  home.  This  pro- 
cedure placed  everyone  at  ease  and  the 
k-ss(in  was  readih-  parlicipated  in  by 
;il1. 

In  the  membership,  which  consisted 
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of  more  than  one  hundred  enrolled,  it 
not  infrequently  happened  that  one  or 
more  would  be  reported  as  being  ill. 
Members  would  thereupon  immediate- 
ly suggest  the  propriety  of  a  visit  to 
any  so  afflicted.  These  visits,  made 
bv  the  teachers  ancf  various  members 
of  the  class,  produced  lasting  ties  of 
love  and  friendship. 

I'he  birthday  of  the  bishop  was  oc- 
casion for  the  gathering  together  of 
the  class  members,  and  the  prominent 
members  of  the  ward,  in  a  "social" 
which  was  held  on  a  spacious  lawn  in 
the  ward.  An  excellent  program  was 
furnished  by  the  members,  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  dancing  was 
indulged  in.  The  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ward  members  for  their 
bishop  were  expressed,  and  very  much 
strength  was  added  to  the  Sunday 
School  class. 

On  another  summer  evening  they 
came  together  at  a  nearby  park  and 
ate  supper  on  the  beautiful  lawn, 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing in  games  which  furnished  amuse- 
ment, not  only  for  those  who  partici- 
pated, but  also  for  the  on-lookers. 

In  the  winter  an  occasional  dancing 
party  was  given,  and  it  was  always 
certain  that  those  who  attended  would 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening. 

For  a  number  of  years,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  class  would  have  a 
"watch  party"  in  the  ward  amuse- 
ment hall.  The  usual  program,  re- 
freshments and  dancing  were  indulged 
in,  until  the  old  year  had  gone;  and 
then,  as  the  new  vear  was  ushered  in. 


there  was  a  great  chatier  of  happy 
voices  as  they  mingled  together  in 
wishing  one  another  a  happy  new 
year. 

The  object  sought  in  this  sociabil- 
ity was  the  extension  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  class  among  the  members  of 
the  ward ;  therefore,  to  all  these  so- 
cial gatherings  the  members  of  the 
ward  who  were  eligible  to  class  mem- 
bership, were  specially  invited,  and  it 
rarely  took  more  than  one  party  to 
infuse  the  class  spirit  into  the  desired 
member. 

From  an  attendance  of  from  five  to 
ten  members,  the  class  increased  until 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  were  regu- 
larly found  at  its  sessions. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  our  the- 
ological classes  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  forth  above,  their  member- 
ship and  attendance  would  increase, 
and  the  good  w^ork  accomplished  be 
greatly  added  to. 

Theological  teachers  and  workers, 
carefully  consider  this  matter  of  so- 
ciability, as  its  use  will  assuredly  be 
instrumental  in  surrounding  you  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  young  people 
of  your  ward,  who  should  be,  but  are 
not  now,  with  you. 

Attention!  Theological  Workers. 

We  respectfully  call  tli.'  attention  of 
theological  class  workers  to  the  edi- 
torial in  this  issue  on  "Heating  and 
A'entilating  Meeting  Houses,"  and 
suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible,  they 
carry  out  these  suggestions  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  class  rooms. 


iHtt  alirrp  brar  mg  tinirr,  anb  31  knnui  ll^pm,  atib  thry  fnllmtt  mp:  anb 
31  giuf  uittn  thrm  rtrrnal  lifr;  aiib  thrii  sball  nrurr  prrisb.  nrithrr  aliall 
any  man  plurk  tljnu  nut  nf  my  lianti.  iHy  Ifatbrr,  mi}ul}  gauc  tl|rui  mr, 
is  grratfr  lljan  all;  ani>  nn  man  is  ablr  ta  phirk  tl|rm  nut  of  mu  jFalljpr'a 
bauii.    3)  aii&  my  IFatlirr  arc  dhe.— S't.  Jnljn  ID:  27-30. 
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The  Year's  Work. 

Our  work  in  the  Second  Interme- 
diate department,  this  year,  is  the  2nd 
and  4th  years'  lessons  from  the  out- 
lines, being  a  continuation  of  the  work 
done  last  year  on  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  Old  Testament. 

In  developing  these  lessons  there 
are  several  important  things  that  the 
teacher  should  do.  In  the  first  place, 
too  little  value  is  generally  put  upon 
the  power  of  Scriptural  language  to 
impress  the  young  mind.  We  think 
the  children  will  not  understand  or  be 
interested  in  reading  or  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  sacred  records,  and 
verbal  or  written  substitute  is  offered. 
In  primary  grades  these  writings  have 
to  be  simplified,  but  much  of  the  ma- 
terial in  all  the  books  of  Scripture  can 
be  understood  by  pupils  of  the  Sec- 
ond Intermediate  department,  when 
read  in  the  language  there  given.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  expressions  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Lord,  and  no  substitute  can  im- 
prove them.  Let  the  teachers  see  to 
it  that  the  lessons  are  read  by  the  pu- 
])ils  as  preparation,  and  choice  pas- 
sages may  be  repeated  in  the  class  and 
even  memorized. 

MEMORY    GEMS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  brings  us  to  another  very  im- 
portant point.  In  childhood,  mem- 
orizing is  easy  and  the  results  are  en- 
during. Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  seed-time  of  life  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  goodly  number  of  the  best  mem- 
ory gems  in  the  lessons.  Drill  the 
class  for  a  few  moments,  frequently, 
until  this  object  is  accomplished. 

The  lessons  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
are  mostly  historical  and  may  be  treat- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  his- 
torical relations.  Too  much  attention 
should  not  be  given  to  chronology,  but 


the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  social 
relations,  and  conditions,  geographic 
and  climatic,  and  perhaps  above  all,  the 
hand  of  Providence  over-ruling  to 
bring  about  God's  purposes  amongst 
His  children,  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied. 

The  Bible  lessons  are  more  doctrinal 
in  character  and  should  be  illustrated 
with  concrete  applications,  either  an- 
cient or  modern.  If  these  illustra- 
tions or  applications  can  be  made  by 
the  pupils,  it  will  be  better. 

LESSON    AIMS. 

Every  lesson  should  be  taught  with 
an  aim  in  view.  A  suggested  aim  Is 
given  to  each  lesson  outlined  ;and  those 
the  teacher  outlines  should  likewise 
have  aims.  The  fact  that  one  truth  in 
a  lesson  is  emphasized  need  not  cause 
the  neglect  of  several  other  truths  that 
the  lesson  may  contain.  Get  allthegood 
possible  out  of  each  lesson,  and  present 
it  to  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  apply  it  in  their  lives.  The 
teacher  in  giving  a  lesson  should  have 
the  truths  he  desires  to  teach  clearly 
in  mind,  and  present  them  so  that  they 
are  felt  all  the  way  through  the  les- 
son, rather  than  attach  them  to  the  end 
of  the  lesson.  But  to  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  moral  of  a  lesson  often 
takes  away  from  it  the  truth  it  teaches ; 
just  as  a  joke  falls  flat  when  it  has  to 
be  explained.  The  truths  taught  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  should  be  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  that  they  become  part  of 
their  every  day  lives,  making  them  a 
part  of  their  every  day  practice? 

iNr)ivrnr,\LiT\-  i\  ottlixing. 

Our  lesson  in  each  mimth  is  left  for 
tlie  teacher  to  outline  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  .Stake  Board.  Teachers 
'liould  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
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tunit_y,  anil  use  their  own  individu- 
ality in  their  work.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  General  Board,  in  out- 
lining the  lessons,  to  rob  the  teachers 
oi'  their  individuality.  The  lesson  and 
the  aim  are  only  suggestive,  and  the 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
aim  and  make  his  own  outline ;  but 
the  subject  should  be  adhered  to,  so 
that  the  various  schools  may  work  in 
harmony  with  each  other. 

MEANS  OF  ATTAIXIXG  IXXEREST. 

As  the  greatest  falling  off  in  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School  occurs  in 
this  department,  the  teacher  should  be 
careful  to  gain  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  pupils  and  get  them  interested 
in  the  work  of  this  class.  So  many 
allurements  reach  pupils  of  this  age  to 
tempt  them  to  spend  their  time  in  oth- 
er ways  and  different  places,  that  it  has 
proved  a  serious  problem  to  keep  this 
department  patronized  as  it  deserves. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  are 
more  sensitive  to  janitorial  conditions 
than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  seats 
should  be  dusted,  and  the  lloor  free 
from  litter,  the  books  in  order,  and  the 


class  room  well  lighted,  heated,  and 
ventilated.  [Read  the  editorial  on  this 
subject  in  this  number.] 

The  teachers  should  have  their  work 
well  planned,  knowing  the  needs  of 
their  class,  and  not  limit  their  infor- 
mation to  the  text  or  to  the  scriptural 
version  only,  but  should  enrich  their 
lessons  with  material  from  any  trust- 
worthy source  that  bears  upon  the  les- 
son in  hand.  Compare  the  modes  of 
living,  customs  of  the  people  of  the 
past  with  the  modes  of  living  and  the 
customs  of  the  people  of  today ;  for  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the 
past  are  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  today. 

HOLY  SPIRIT  THE  BEST  GUIDE. 

Fullness  of  knowledge  coupled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  best  kind  of 
preparation  to  seek.  If  the  life  of  the 
teacher  is  consistent  with  the  gospel 
plan,  and  he  goes  before  his  class  con- 
scious of  an  exemplary  life  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  well  pre- 
pared in  his  subject,  good  results  will 
invariably  follow. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  H'ni.  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burroivs.  Sylvcstrr  D.  Bradforc 


How  a  Lesson  may  be  Prepared. 

All  teachers  are  converted  to  the 
necessity  of  preparation.  Most  un- 
prepared teachers  w'orry  because  they 
are  not  prepared,  and  would  really 
like  to  make  preparation,  but  they  pro- 
crastinate. Therefore,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  begin.  One  should  first  ask 
himself  this  question :  "\\'hat  do  I 
wish  to  do  to  benefit  the  members  of 
my  class?"  remembering  that  the 
child  is  the  end  and  the  lesson  the 
means.  The  child  should  be  interest- 
ed. Knowledge  should'  be  imparted, 
and  a  vivid  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  the   child,  which   impression 


can  be  made  only  when  his  emotions 
are  aroused. 

We  too  frequently  lack  interest  in 
the  children  as  well  as  in  the  lesson  to 
be  taught,  and  our  teaching  is  passive 
and  lifeless.  The  throwing  oft'  of  any- 
thing that  savors  of  a  listless  attitude 
is  an  important  step  in  preparation. 

In  lesson  six  of  the  first  year,  the 
Bible  text  should  be  read  carefully ; 
also  the  early  life  of  Abraham  as  given 
in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Since 
no  aim  is  given  for  this  lesson  in  the 
outline  book,  the  next  thine  should  be 
to  note  what  truth  or  truths  can  be  im- 
pressed by  the  incidents  of  the  lesson. 

Abraham  is  severely  tested.     What 
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are  some  of  the  things  he  has  to  over- 
come in  order  to  obey  the  Lord?  First, 
he  had  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
human  sacrifice.  According  to  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  he  was  called  by 
the  Lord  to  leave  the  land  of  his  fath- 
ers, because  the  people  were  engaged 
in  that  awful  practice.  Second,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  covenant,  that 
through  his  seed  all  the  world  was  to 
be  blessed,  was  his  fondest  hope,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  made  its  re- 
alization impossible.  Third,  there 
was  that  great  love  of  the  father  for 
his  son.  We  see  that  a  strong  char- 
acter is  able  to  make  great  sacrifice  in 
order  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  If  this  aim  is  satisfactory,  we 
should  then  group  the  incidents  as  best 
to  impress  the  truth  upon  the  minds 
of  the  class.  It  is  always  well  for  the 
teacher  to  think  out  some  ways  in 
which  the  truth  may  be  applied,  before 
trying  to  teach  the  lesson. 

In  lesson  six  of  the  fourth  year,  the 
lesson  is  outlined  in  full,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  incidents  are  grouped  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  truths  giv- 
en. We  should  read  the  text  carefully, 
with  the  aim,  or  aims,  in  mind,  noting 
wherein  the  truth  is  taught  by  the  in- 
cidents. It  is  very  important  that  we 
picture  clearly  the  scenes  depicted, 
then  outline  carefully,  still  keeping  in 
mind  the  aim.  When  this  is  complet- 
ed, comparison  should  be  made  with 
the  outline  in  the  book. 

A  good  test  for  a  teacher  to  put 
himself  to,  as  to  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared or  not.  is  this:  If  he  feels  anx- 
ious for  Sunday  to  come  so  he  can 
meet  his  class  and  teach  the  lesson,  he 
is  prepared  :  if  he  is  listless  about  it, 
or,  possibly,  dreads  Sunday  School 
time    to    come    around,    he    is    unpre- 


pared. Let  us  remember  that  interest 
inspires  interest ;  that  if  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and 
in  the  members  of  the  class,  they  will 
have  no  interest  in  us,  or  in  the  lesson 
we  try  to  teach.  If  we  cannot  inspire 
interest,  our  teaching  is  a  failure. 

How  to  Intere^  a  Class  of  Boys 
in  the  Ads. 

Somebody  asked  me  the  other  night 
how  to  interest  a  class  of  boys  in  the 
book  of  Acts.  "Acts,"  I  said.  "Where 
on  earth  will  you  find  anything  so  in- 
teresting to  boys  as  the  book  of  Acts? 
It  is  just  what  boys  want.  It  is  about 
men  who  do  things.  Strong,  stalwart 
men.  No  men  have  ever  stood  so 
strong  in  anything  for  which  they 
warred  as  these  men  in  Acts."  Tell 
your  lads  in  that  Intermediate  class 
who  are  old  enough  to  understand 
something  of  Roman  history — tell  them 
that  the  Romans  were  the  fighters  of 
the  world  at  that  period,  and  were  rul- 
ers of  the  world.  Everyone  was  con- 
quered. Yet  this  little  group  who 
gathered  inspiration  from  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  said :  "We  can  conquer 
Rome."  Tell  them  that  the  debaters 
of  Athens,  the  center  of  the  intellectual 
world,  skilled  and  practical  in  oratory, 
found  one  among  them  who  said : 
"We  can  convince  Athens."  Then 
there  was  Jerusalem,  the  religious  cen- 
ter of  the  world,  the  greatest  authority 
in  religion,  and  this  little  group  tin-ned 
and  said :  "We  can  convert  Jerusa- 
lem." These  men  began  everywhere 
to  look  into  the  world  and  to  save  men 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  We  want  to 
put  the  force  of  our  teaching  on  that. 
~Di:  McElfrcsh. 


Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out   the  corn. 
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Primary  Work. 


[The  following  paragraphs  arc  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  editor  upon  "The 
Suggestive  Aim,"  "Illustration,"  and  "Ap- 
plication," he  feeling  that  these  subjects 
are  the  particular  phases  of  the  teachers' 
work  that  give  most  trouble.  These 
thoughts,  too,  are  meant  to  be  only  sug- 
gestive, and  arc  to  be  read  with  the  out- 
lines for  February  at  hand.] 

Teachers  have  noticed  that  the  aims 
given  with  each  lesson  are  designated 
as  -"suggestive,"  and  this  is  wise,  as 
practically  no  two  teachers  could  view 
"The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men"'  or  any 
other  lesson  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  so  the  aim  of  the  lesson  will  likely 
differ  with  dift'erent  teachers.  If  the 
teacher  feels  that  he  can  make  a  lesson 
better  with  some  other  aim  than  the 
one  suggested,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  that  aim  which  will  make  his 
work  with  the  children  most  effective 
of  good.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
not  cast  the  aim  given  in  the  outlines 
aside  without  a  good  reason,  for  it  is 
given  there  only  after  careful  study. 

Every  teacher  must  feel,  however, 
that  some  aim  must  permeate  the 
whole  lesson,  that  some  point  is  to  be 
made — be  it  moral,  faith-promoting  or 
what  not —  and  that  every  item  in  the 
lesson  should  bear  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  impressing  of  the  aim.  The 
fact  that  the  aim  is  mentioned  last 
should  not  lead  the  teacher  to  feel  that 
it  should  not  be  noticed  until  the  end 
of  the  lesson  is  reached.  In  present- 
ing the  outlines  of  lessons,  the  state- 
ment of  the  aim  comes  last,  but  the 
aim  of  the  lesson  should  be  the  teach- 
er's first  thought. 

In  lesson  four  if  we  decide  to  use 
the  aim  given,  let  us  feel  that  the 
whole  incident  of  the  visit  of  the  wise 
men  is  related  to  their  desire  to  know 
the  truth  ;  that, as  wise  men  their  learn- 
ing both  in  science  and  in  religion 
made    them    anxious    to    know    more 


truth  and  especially  that  great  truth 
that  they  felt  was  about  to  be  re- 
vealed. This  it  was  which  led  to  their 
journey,  and  this  too  gave  rise  to  their 
e.xpectations  and  questions.  Because 
this  desire  was  inspired  by  good  mo- 
tives, and  because  works  followed  the 
faith  that  they  might  come  to  know 
the  truth,  God  awarded  their  efforts 
in  trying  to  find  Jesus,  and  filled  their 
hearts  with  joy. 

Now,  further,  if  the  teacher  has  had 
time  in  class  to  develop  her  aim 
through  the  various  steps  of  the  story, 
and  has  succeeded  in  making  the  point 
of  it  somewhat  apparent,  then  she 
should  have  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  "earnest  effort 
in  search  of  truth''  has'been  awarded. 
We  say  an  "additional"  illustration,  for 
to  the  teacher  who  began  with  her 
aim,  the  incident  of  the  wise  men  has 
been  but  a  means  to  make  clear  the 
point  she  desired  to  impress.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  use  of  the  two  il- 
lustrations is  this :  that  in  the  first 
the  teacher  in  addition  to  developing 
the  aim  gave  both  fact  and  atmosphere 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  so  to  her 
the  facts  of  themselves  meant  some- 
thing; while  in  the  second  illustration 
her  aim  is  simply  to  drive  home  the 
nail  she  has  already  started,  and  so 
she  does  not  go  into  elaborate  detail 
as  to  fact,  but  hurries  to  the  point 
which  enforces  the-  aim  already  de- 
veloped. Probably  the  incident  of  the 
boy  Joseph  in  his  desire  to  know  which 
church  was  right  is  an  apt  one.  He, 
like  the  wise  men,  was  inspired  by  a 
pure  motive  to  know  the  truth ;  he 
made  his  visit  not  to  Jerusalem  led  by 
a  star,  but  to  the  woods  led  by  a  prom- 
ise of  the  Lord ;  he  found  Christ  not 
as  a  babe,  but  as  a  man — his  Savior — 
who  spoke  to  him,  and  how  nearly  in 
point  too  is  the  song  "Oh  How  Love- 
ly Was  the  Morning." 

The  application  of  this  lesson  in  the 
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child's  life  must  be  one  of  atmosphere 
and  inclination.  Children  do  not  often 
go  in  search  of  abstract  truth,  but  they 
can  be  made  to  feel  and  do  feel  that 
God  will  help  them  in  their  desires  for 
good,  and  that  He  will  help  them  to 
correct  their  little  faults,  and  so  lead 
them  into  a  better,  fuller  life. 

In  lesson  five,  the  aim  suggested  is 
certainly  a  splendid  one,  runs  through 
the  whole  lesson,  and  can  be  well 
rounded  out.  It  can  be  splendidly  il- 
lustrated by  two  incidents  from  the 
life  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff — 
the  one  where,  while  traveling  with  his 
family,  he  had  camped  for  the  night 
and  had  tied  his  mules  near  his  wagon. 
After  having  gone  to  bed  he  felt  im- 
pressed to  get  up  and  move  his  team 
and  the  wagon  in  which  his  family 
slept.  He  obeyed  the  prompting  and 
before  morning  came  a  cyclone  had 
blown  down  a  great  tree  directly 
across  the  place  where  his  wagon  and 
team  had  been.  (See  Juvenile  In- 
structor, Jan.,  1910,  p.  27.)  The 
other  incident  is  that  in  which  Broth- 
er Woodruff,  and  a  large  company  of 


saints,  although  having  engaged  pas- 
sage on  a  certain  steamboat,  yet  be- 
ing prompted  not  to  go  on  board,  he 
again  heeded  the  voice,  and  the  boat 
not  long  after  leaving  the  wharf  burst 
her  boiler  and  sank. 


Ventilaiion 


The  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  department  is 
called  to  the  article  on 
page  58  by  the  General  Superinten- 
dency,  on  "Heating  and  Ventilating 
Meeting  Houses."  They  are  urged  to 
read  it  carefully  and  then  see  to  it 
that  the  instructions  are  put  into  prac- 
tice as  fully  as  possible  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Kindergarten  Work. 

[The  committee  acknowledges  its  in- 
debtedness to  Sister  Marion  Belknap  for 
the  material  for  these  lessons.] 

MARCH — FIR.ST  .SUNDA^'. 

Nature  Subject :  Spring.  The  rob- 
ir.s  return  and  the  pussy  willows  peep 
out.  The  wind  fairies  help  Mother 
Nature  to  house-clean.    What  do  they 

do  for  us  ? 


THE  RODIN  AND  THE  PUSSV  WILLOW. 
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1  Ta'o  mer  -  ry       lit  -  tie 

2  But  gen  -  tie     Mistreis 

3  She       listened     faint  ami 

4  Her  hus  -  band    quicklv 

5  Said  he,  "Wa're  miles  from 
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build   -    ers.  Were     bus  -  y     side   by 
rob  in      Was     filled  with  sud  -  den 

breath  -  less  And  wild  her  ter  -  ror 
fol  -  lowed,  And  laughed  with  all  his 
Cat  -  ville,   And      havo    no    cause  to 
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FAST    DAY — REVIEW. 

The  three  lessons  given  in  February 
can  be  reviewed.  Here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  see  if  the  child  has  a 
clear  picture  of  John's  birth  and  child- 
hood, and  also  of  Jesus'  birth  and 
childhood,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

Before  the  teacher  leaves  these  les- 
sons, she  should  be  sure  that  the  child 
has  the  truths  that  are  taught  in  them. 

Illustration— Re-tell  "The  Little  Pa- 
pa" given  in  last  month's  Juvenile 
Instructor.  (The  children  enjoy 
having  a  good  story  repeated,  if  it  be 
well  told.) 

MEMORY  GEM. 

Just  to  be  tender;  just  to  be  true, 
Just  to  be  glad  the  whole  day  through. 

MARCH — SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Good  Samaritan. 
Text— Luke  10:30-37. 
Aim — Nobility  of  soul  is  developed 
by  deeds  of  brotherly  love. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

This  most  striking  parable  was  giv- 
en by  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  young 
lawyer's  question.  The  exact  time  of 
day  that  the  incident  happened  is  not 
stated,  but  the  scene  is  laid  on  a  rocky, 
desolate  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  This  road  even  today,  is  the 
haunt  of  robbers.  Jericho  was  the  city 
of  priests  and  Levites.  These  two  who 
passed  the  half  dead  man,  were  prob- 
ably returning  from  their  temple  du- 
ties. They  were  no  doubt  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  law  which 
requires  good  treatment  even  for  ene- 
mies, much  less  than  for  one  of  their 
own  countrymen.  Possibly  they 
thought  it  was  too  late  to  linger  there, 
or  that  he  was  past  recovery,  or  maybe 
some   suspicion   might   rest   on   them. 

The  Samaritan,  however,  (although 
his  name  was  a  by-word  among  the 
Jews)    thought  of  none  .of  these  ex- 


cuses. He  did  not  even  think:  "Well, 
he  is  a  Jew,  he  would  have  had  no 
dealings  with  me,"  but  bound  up  his 
wounds,  mounted  him  on  his  own 
beast,  trudged  beside  him  on  the  hard, 
hot,  dusty,  dangerous  road,  and  would 
not  leave  him  until  he  had  secured  his 
safety  and  paid  two  days  wages,  which 
was  enough  for  several  days  support, 
for  his  future  wants.  Who  can  say  that 
this  man,  despised  by  the  Jews,  did 
not  have  a  noble  soul ! 

Gregory  the  Great  says,  "He  who 
gives  outward  things  gives  something 
external  to  himself,  but  he  who  im- 
parts compassion  and  tears,  gives  him 
something  froin  his  very  self." 

Application — We  can  make  our- 
selves better,  nobler,  when  a  quarrel 
arises  over  a  plaything,  by  giving  to 
our  companion  the  toy  he  wishes. 

Illustration — "A  Little  Errand  Girl." 

A    LITTLE    ERRAND    GIRL. 

A  sweet-faced  woman  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Outside  was  her  little 
daughter,  a  tiny  tot  not  more  than 
six  years  old.  The  little  one  was 
grasping  with  both  dimpled  hands  a 
small  basket  full  of  sugared  crullers, 
hot  and  crisp,  over  which  a  dainty  nap- 
kin was  carefully  tucked. 

"Well,  good-by,  dear,"  said  the  lady, 
smiling ;  "take  the  cakes  right  straight 
to  grandma  and  don't  stop  on  thc< 
way." 

"I'll  go  right  there,  mamma,  I  won't 
stop." 

"Hold  the  basket  tight  so  as  not  to 
drop  out  any  of  the  cakes.  I  want 
grandma  to  have  them  all." 

"All  rig'ht,  mamma.'' 

The  little  one  started  off  with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  for  she  felt  proud 
and  happy  to  be  trusted  with  a  basket 
of  cakes  for  grandma.  She  had  never 
carried  any  before. 

"What  have  you  got?''  questioned  a 
larger  girl  whom  she  met  on  the  street. 

"Some  cakes." 

"What  kind?" 
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"Fried  cakes." 

"Oh,  give  me  one,  do  please.  I  just 
love  fried  cakes." 

She  had  turned  and  was  walking 
along  beside  the  little  one. 

"I'd  give  you  one  if  they  were  mine, 
but  they're   for  grandma." 

"Oh,  pshaw !  Your  grandma 
doesn't  want  'em  all,  and  besides  she'll 
never  miss  just  one,"  lifting  up  a 
corner  of  the  napkin.  "Oh,  my,  ain't 
they  fine  !  How  good  they  smell !  Do 
give  me  one." 

"I  can't;  mamma  said  I  should  take 
'em  all  to  grandma,  and  I  must." 

"What  if  she  did?  there's  a  lot  of 
'em.  Give  me  one ;  she  won't  know 
anything  about  it ;  you  needn't  tell 
her." 

The  little  one  looked  distressed,  her 
smiles  were  gone,  her  face  was  pale. 

"I  can't,  Lida,"  she  said  with  deter- 
mination, hurrying  along  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  tempter. 
.   But  Lida,  nothing  daunted,  hurried 
along  by  the  little  one's  side. 

"See  here,  Nellie,"  she  said,  coax- 
ingly,  taking  out  of  her  pocket  a  tiny 
china  doll  dressed  in  pink  satin, 
"There!  you  wanted  this,  and  I'll  give 
it  to  you  for  just  one  of  those  sugared 
fried  cakes." 

Nellie  glanced  at  the  doll  wistfully. 
"Oh,  it  is  so  sweet,"  ■^vas  her  thought. 
But  she  did  not  stop. 

"I  can't,  Lida ;  the  cakes  aren't 
mine." 

She  went  on  safely  now,  for  Lida 
liad  turned  about,  vexed  and  crest- 
fallen. 

"You're  an  old  stingy  cat !"  was  her 
parting  fling. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  called  "an 
old  stingy  cat,"  and  some  tears  came 
into  the  sweet,  blue  eyes ;  but  when 
Nellie  reached  grandma's,  she  forgot 
Lida  and  her  ugly  words,  for  grand- 
ma hugged  and  kissed  her,  calling  her 
a  "jjlessed  dea'r."  Grandma  had  just 
finished  making  a  chocolate  cake,  as 
she  expected  company  to  tea.  She  had 
made  two  little  patty-pan  chocolates 
and   frosted  them,  which  she  gave  to 


Nellie.  The  little  girl  clapped  her 
hands  at  sight  of  them,  for  there  were 
no  other  cakes  to  be  toeipared  to  choc- 
olate patty-pans,  she  thought.  She 
put  them  carefully  in  her  basket,  with 
the  napkin  thrown  over. 

"Alamma  loves  chocolates,  too,"  was 
her  generous  thought,  "and  I'll  give 
her  one." 

On  her  way  home  she  passed  Lida's 
house.  Lida  was  swinging  on  the  gate 
and  called  out  to  her,  "Before  I'd  be  so 
stingy  as  to  refuse  just  one  fried  cake 
when  I  had  a  whole  basket  full." 

Nellie  stopped  and  raised  the  nap- 
kin. 

"See  here,"  she  said. 

Lida  looked. 

"Oh,  chocolates!"  she  said  longing- 
ly. 

"Take  one." 

"Why — whv — '\'ou  don't  mean  it,  do 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,  they're  mine, 
grandma   gave   'em   to  me." 

She  lifted  one  of  the  dainty  cakes 
out  and  handed  it  to  Lida,  who  ac- 
cepted it  without  any  remarks.  Then 
she  went  on  home.  To  her  mother 
she  gave  the  other  cake. 

An  hour  later  the  bell  rang  and  Nel- 
lie went  to  the  door.  There  was  no 
one  there,  but  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Lida  flying  around  the  corner.  \ 
small  box  lay  on  the  doorstep,  which 
Nellie  picked  up  and  carried  in.  It 
was  directed  to  her,  so  she  opened  it. 
Within  was  a  card  which  read  : 

"To  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the 
world,  from  the  meanest.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself." 

ITnderneath  the  card  was  the  pret- 
ty little  china  doll  in  the  pink  satin 
dress, — Ernest  Cilmorc  in  Chri.<;tian 
Work. 

REST    EXERCTSI':. 

•See-saw!  sec-saw!  Round  ■dnt\  i-ouiid  wo  go; 
See-saw!     see-saw!      Wiiul     mills    turning 

slow; 
See-saw !    sec-esaw !      How    llie   wind    does 

blow ; 
Sec-saw!  see-saw!  Round  and  round  we  go. 
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(  In  this  game  the  children  stand  facing 
crch  other,  and  move  their  arms  with  the 
wind-mill  fashion.) 

MAl^CII — THIRD    SUNDAY. 

Subject — Christ  Blesses  the  Little 
Children. 

Text— Matt.  19:13-15.  Luke  18: 
15-17. 

.Aim — Purity  of  soul  leads  to  Christ. 

SrC.GESTIONS. 

It  seeuis  that  the  people  in  Pera;a 
filt  that  Christ  had  only  a  short  time 
to  remain  among  them,  so  the  mothers 
1  rought  their  babes  and  young  children 
that  He  might  bless  them  before  He 
left  them  forever.  The  disciples 
thought  that  Christ's  words  and  bless- 
ings were  for  the  more  important  ones, 
net  for  the  women  and  children.  Far- 
rer  says,  "Women  were  not  honored 
nor  children  loved  in  antiquity  as  now 
they  are ;  no  halo  of  romance  and  ten- 
derness encircled  them  ;  too  often  they 
were  subjected  to  shameful  cruelties 
and  hard  neglect.  But  He  who  came 
to  be  the  friend  of  all  sinners,  and  the 
helper  of  all  the  suffering  and  the  sick, 
came  also  to  elevate  woman  to  her  due 
honor,  and  to  be  the  protector  and 
friend  of  helpless  infancy  and  innocent 
childhood." 

Instead  of  the  children  first  becom- 
ing grown  and  capable  of  understand- 
ir,g,  the  apostles  themselves  must  be- 
come ]5ure  and  huml;.le  as  the  children. 

Application — We  can  keep  ourselves 
pure  by  not  letting  bad  words  come 
from  our  mouths,  or  naughty.  ViTong, 
or  evil  thoughts  enter  our  minds. 

Illustration — "Mamma's  Scnibl)ing 
Cure." 

mamma's  scklbdixg  clre. 

It  was  such  a  sweet  little  mouth ! 
No  one  v.ould  ever  dream  that  naughty 
words  coul!  come  out  of  it.  But 
some'.iow  or  other  they  did;  and  they 
kept  coming  faster  and  faster,  until 
Carry's  poor  mamma  was  in  despair. 


She  had  talked  and  talked,  and  scold- 
ed and  scolded,  and  even  spanked,  and 
not  a  single  bit  of  good  did  it  do. 

Finally  she  hit  upon  a  brand-new 
plan,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
ver)-  next  time  she  heard  her  little  boy 
say  anything  wrong  she'd  try  it,  and 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  she  didn't  have 
very  long  to  wait ;  in  fact,  it  was  only 
until  the  next  morning.  He  was  out 
in  the  yard  playing  "horse"  with  Jim- 
my Burling.  Suddenly  mamma  saw 
him  throw  back  his  head,  and  heard 
him  say  something  that  made  her  feel 
just  dreadful.  Jimmy  Burling  picked 
tip  a  stone.  It  was  a  great  big  one. 
and  he  was  aiming  straight  for  Garry's 
head. 

"Garry!"  called  mamma. 

Jimmy  dropped  his  missile  and  ran 
toward  the  gate  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him,  and  up  marched 
Garry,  his  lips  stuck  out  until  you 
could  almost  have  hung  a  teakettle  on 
them. 

"Well,  Jimmy  he  went  an'  said  my 
papa  wasn't  never  goin"  to  have  a 
horse  an'  his  papa  was,  an'  he  was 
goin'  to  have  a  team  an'  buy  him  a 
pony ;  an'  he's  ju.st  an  old — '' 

Mamma's  hand  went  clap  over  his 
mouth  before  there  was  a  chance  for 
the  wicked  word  to  pop  out. 

"Garr}',"  she  said,  speaking  very 
slowly,  "I  don't  like  to  have  my  lit- 
tle 1)0}-  running  around  with  such 
V,  ords  hiding  under  his  tongue.  Just 
think  how  dirt}'  your  mouth  must  be ! 
.\nd  when  your  mouth  is  so  dirty,  the 
whole  inside  of  you  can't  be  very  clean, 
and  sure  I  don't  see  hov.'  you'll  be 
ready  to  say  your  little  prayer  tonig"ht, 
nor  go  to  Sunday  School  tomorrow. 
I  couldn't  think  right  if  I  had  such  a 
mouth.  I  really  think  I'll  have  to  givj 
it    a   good   cleaning  out." 

Garry's  eyes  opened  very  wide  as 
mamma  laid  out  a  cake  of  yellow  soap, 
a  brand-new  toothbrush,  and  some 
clean  rags.  Before  he  knew  just  what 
was  happening,  he  was  held  very  tight- 
1}',  and  the  nasty-tasting  suds  were  all 
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around  his  teeth  and  on  his  tongue, 
and  even  beginning'  to  sHp  down  his 
throat.  How  he  spkittered  and  spit 
and  cried  and  pulled  and  kicked !  But 
it  wasn't  a  bit  of  use.  Mamma  kept 
right  on  until  she  had  everything 
scrubbed  all  nice  and  sweet.  Then 
she  rinsed  the  soap  out  with  fresh, 
cool  water  and  clean  rags,  and  her  lit- 
tle boy's  mouth  was  all  ready  to  be 
kissed — that  is,  when  he  felt  that  he 
wanted  to  be.  And  he  didn't  for  quite 
a  while.  He  just  sulked  and  scowled, 
and  w'ouldn't  play  with  the  baby  or 
Jimmy  Burling  or  anybody. 

By  and  by  mamma  called  him  to 
luncheon,  and  the  very  first  thing  Gar- 
ry saw  was  corn  muffins.  If  there  was 
anything  he  loved,  excepting  turkey 
and  ice-cream  and  candy,  it  was  corn 
muffins.  A  wee  bit  of  a  smile  com- 
menced creeping  around  his  "pouty" 
lips.  It  got  broader  and  broader,  and 
when  mamma  took  the  very  biggest 
one  and  laid  it  on  his  plate,  it  began 
to  look  very  much  like  a  grin.  He 
even  ventured  to  give  somebody's  arm 
a  shy  little  pat.  Then  he  felt  some- 
thing that  was  very  much  like  mam- 
ma's cheek  pressed  close  to  his  own. 
Up  went  both  his  arms,  and  how  he 
did  squeeze  her ! 

"I  won't  ever  say  bad  things  again 
— never,  never,  never !"  he  declared. 

"I  hope  not.  I  don't  like  to  have  to 
put  soap  in  my  little  boy's  mouth.  It 
wasn't  a  bit  nice,  I  know.  Now  eat 
your  muffin.  It  ought  to  taste  finely 
with  such  a  nice,  clean  tongue.  Just 
think  of  mixing  those  dreadful  words 
up  with  it!     Ough!" 

And  Garry  himself  shivered  and 
said.  "Ough !"  and  he  didn't  say 
wicked  things  nearly  so  often  after 
that,  and  by  and  by  he  didn't  say  them 
at  all,  because,  you  see,  his  mamma 
scoured  his  mouth  every  time  he  for- 
got, and  it  helped  his  memory  just 
beautifully. — Laura    Gilbert    Gunther. 

MARCH — FOl'RTH   SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Last  Supper. 


Text— Matt.  26:17-30;  John  13: 
1-17. 

Aim — By  ]3artaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment worthily  we  express  a  desire  to 
remember  Christ,  and  a  willingness  to 
keep  His  commandments. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

All  but  one  who  partook  with  Jesus 
of  the  Last  Supper  where  the  sacra- 
ment was  instituted,  were  keeping  His 
commandments.  And  that  one  could 
not  partake  of  it  worthily  because 
there  was  treachery  in  his  heart  and 
a  smile  of  hypocrisy  on  his  lips. 

It  is  supposed  that  Thursday  was 
the  day  that  Christ's  disciples  came, 
willing  to  do  for  Him  all  they  could, 
and  asked  Him  where  they  should  pre- 
pare this  Feast  of  the  Passover.  He 
told  them.  "And  the  disciples  did  as 
Jesus  had  appointed  them,  and  made 
ready  the  passover."  It  was  about 
dusk,  probably,  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  walked  from  Bethany  to  that 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  and  found 
all  in  readiness. 

The  room,  probably,  had  white  walls 
and  was  bare  of  all  except  necessary 
furniture.  The  cushions,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  three  persons,  were 
laid  on  the  floor  mat  near  the  low 
table  or  taljles  of  gayly  painted  wood, 
scarcely  higher  than  stools.  The  seat 
of  honor  was  in  the  center  of  the  mat 
and  was  occupied  by  Christ.  Each 
guest  reclined  at  full  length,  leaning 
on  his  left  elbow,  that  his  right  hand 
might  be  free.  At  Eastern  meals  all 
the  guests  eat  with  their  fingers  out 
of  a  common  dish,  and  it  is  ordinary 
for  one  at  times  to  dip  into  the  dish 
a  piece  of  the  thin  flexible  cake  of 
bread  which  is  placed  by  him,  and  tak- 
ing up  with  it  a  portion  of  the  meat 
and  rice  in  the  dish,  to  hand  it  to  an- 
other guest. 

This  was  probably  what  Jesus  did 
to  show  Judas  and  some  of  the  others 
that  He  (Christ)  knew  who  should 
be  the  betrayer.     Then  Christ  wished 
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to  show  the  disciples  that  unity  and 
humility  must  exist  among  them,  so 
He,  as  if  He  w^ere  the  meanest  slave, 
washed  their  feet  and  dried  them  with 
the  towel  which  He  had  girded  around 
His  waist.  Here  it  was  that  Jesus 
showed  to  Peter  that  all  must  obey 
the  commands  or  they  shall  have  no 
share  with  Him.  Then  He  broke  the 
bread  and  blessed  it  and  gave  to  His 
disciples.  After  that  he  gave  them  the 
wine,  with  the  command  tliat  they 
were  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Him.  And  all  today  who  are  striving 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  Jesus, 
partake  of  the  broken  bread  and  wat- 
er to  remember  the  broken  body  and 
spilt  blood  of  Christ. 

Application — How  can  we  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  worthily?  We  can 
partake  of  the  Sacrament  worthily  by 
having  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts. 
We  must  forget  all  the  naughty  things 
that  others  have  done  to  us,  and  keep 
bad  words  and  wrong  thoughts  out  of 
our  minds. 

Note — If  this  lesson  seems  too  long 
for  the  group  of  youngest  children, 
leave  out  the  part  of  Jesus  washing 
the  disciples  feet. 

Illustration — "Mabel  and  Ailene." 

M.\BEL   AND   .\ILENE. 

.  Mabel  and  Ailene  were  two  sisters. 
Mabel  was  eight  years  old,  and  Ailene 
was  five.  They  had  just  moved  into 
the  city,  and  this  was  their  first  visit 
to  the  new  Sunday  School.  It  was 
the  very  first  time  Ailene  had  ever 
been  to  Sunday  School.  In  the  town 
where  they  used  to  live,  the  meeting- 
house was  very  far  away,  and  Ailene 
was  not  able  to  walk  that  distance. 
She  had  fallen  down  one  day,  two 
years  ago,  and  hurt  her  hip  very  badly, 
causing  one  of  her  lower  limbs  to  be- 
come shorter  than  the  other.  When 
she  was  able  to  stand  on  her  feet  again, 
she  needed  crutches  to  help  her  walk. 
So  her  parents  had  brought  her  to  the 
city,  to  receive  treatment.  The  meet- 
ing-house   was    only    one    half    block 


away,  so  her  mamma  had  put  on 
her  best  dress  and  coat  and  let  her  go 
with  Mabel  to  Sunday  School. 

Oh,  how  happy  she  was !  When  she 
arrived  in  the  Kindergarten  room,  the 
teacher.  Miss  Williams,  took  her  coat 
and  then  gave  her  a  little  red  chair  to 
sit  on.  The  room  was  the  prettiest 
she  had  ever  seen.  It  had  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  curtains-  on  the  win- 
dows. The  little  chairs  were  arranged 
in  a  circle,  and  across  one  of  the  front 
corners  of  the  room  stood  the  organ. 
But  the  thing  that  interested  her  most 
of  all  was  a  small  table  a  short  distance 
from  the  organ.  There  was  something 
on  the  table,  but  it  was  covered  over 
with  a  clean  white  cloth. 

Soon  one  of  the  teachers  began  to 
play  the  organ,  and  then  all  the  chil- 
dren sang.  Ailene  wished  she  could 
sing  too,  but  she  didn't  know  the 
songs.  ■  After  aw'hile,  two  gentlemen 
took  the  cloth  from  off  the  table, 
and  there  she  saw  some  dishes ; 
two  plates  with  little  pieces  of  bread 
on  them,  two  pitchers  containing  wat- 
er, and  two  tumblers.  After  a  prayer 
had  been  offered,  these  kind  men 
passed  the  bread  to  everyone  in  the 
room.  Miss  Williams  told  them  to 
take  a  little  piece  of  bread  with  their 
right  hand,  and  also  to  take  a  little 
drink  of  water  when  it  was  passed 
around.  Ailene  did  as  she  was  told, 
but  she  couldn't  understand  what  it  all 
meant.  "I  think  mamma  will  know," 
she  said  to  herself. 

Such  a  pleasant  time  she  had.  She 
learned  part  of  the  new  song,  heard 
two  stories,  and  played  a  little  game. 

As  soon  as  she  returned  home,  she 
asked  her  mamma  about  the  table  with 
the  white  cloth  on  it.  The  mother  told 
her  that  it  was  the  Sacrament  that 
Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples. 

"But  mamma,"  she  said,  "why  do 
we  have  to  take  it?" 

"My  dear,"  mamma  said,  "when  you 
partake  of  that  Sacrament,  it  means 
that  you  want  to  remember  Jesus,  and 
that  you  like  to  do  the  things  He  has 
told  all  the  people  to  do." 
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"Well,  what  has  He  told  me  to  do?"  of  the  bread   and  water.     You   must 

questioned  Ailene.  want  to  do  these  things  if  you  are  go- 

"Why  don't  you  know  ?"  answered  ing  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  the 

mamma,  "He  wants  all  the  children  to  right  way." 

go  to   Sunday   School  every   Sunday.  "I  do  want  to  take  it  right,  mam- 
He  wants  them  to  mind  their  mammas  ma,"   Ailene  said, 
and  papas,  and  remember  to  say  their  "I  thought  you  did.     Now  go  and 
prayers,  and — "  play  with  the  baby,  while  I  put  on  the 

"Oh,  I  know  now,"  said  Ailene  as  lunch." 

she  took  ofT  her  coat  and  put  it  away.  As  the   Sundays  passed  by,  Ailene 

In   a   few   minutes   she   came   back  tried  her  very  best  to  be  able  to  par- 

with   this  question,   "Yes,   but  if  you  take  of  the  bread  and  water  properly, 

didn't  want  to  do  all  these  things,  then  Her  hip  continued  to  get  stronger,  and 

what?"  now  she  is  able  to  walk  without  her 

"Then,"   answered   the   mother,   "It  crutches. — M.  A.  B. 
would  be  much  better  not  to  take  any 


Three  Passers  By. 

By  Louis  W.  Larsen. 

A  toiling  man  on  a  rugged  way 
Slipped  and  fell  'neath  his  load  one  day, 
And  the  blazing  sun  just  over  head 
Shot  down  its  blasting  rays  like  lead. 
Till  the  senseless  man  as  in  a  swound 
Lay  prostrate  on  the  parched  ground. 

And  the  first  that  came  as  he  famished  there 
Was  an  ugly  monster — Black  Despair; 
Low  bending  o'er  the  dying  form 
He  muttered  some  words  of  a  fate  forlorn, 
Till  the  hapless  hian  with  a  heartless  sigh 
Sank  into  the  gutter  to  moan  and  die. 

But  sprightly  Hope  chanced  to  come  that  way, 

And  seeing  tiiis  brother  in  dire  dismay. 

She  whisperea  softly  into  his  ear 

Seme  words  of  comfort  and  buoyant  cheer: 

When  lo,  he  stirred — then  with  all  his  main 

He  struggled  to  rise  to  his  feet  again! 

Then  last  there  came,  full  opportune, 
Old  dauntless  Faith,  a  saving  boon, 
And  seizing  tight  the  trembling  hand 
He  gave  a  soft  but  stern  command; 
The  man  obeyed,  took  up  his  load, 
And  labored  up  the  rugged  road. 


The  Weber  Stake  Sunday  School  Board. 

B\  John  T.  Seaich. 


The  Weber  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board  has  a  membership  of  twenty- 
one  faithful,  energetic  workers.  All 
are  included  in  the  group  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  with  the  exception  of  Sister 
Isabella  A.  Seaich,  who,  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken,  was  indisposed 
and  out  of  town. 

Our  committees  are  all  fully  or- 
ganized, and  are  as  follows  :  Rules ; 
Attendance ;  Reception ;  Class  Work  ; 
Discipline  ;  Library ;  Music ;  Visiting ; 
and  Ways  and  Means.  These  com- 
mittees have  been  organized  to  meet 
every  need,  emergency,  and  difficulty 
that  might  arise  in  the  Stake  Sunday 
School   work. 

Our  Stake  Board  members  meet 
each  week  to  discuss  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  various  schools  in  the 
stake,  and  to  engage  in  class  study 
preparatory  to  their  weekly  visits  to 
the  Local  Board  meetings  and  Sun- 
day Schools.  Also,  special  attention 
is  given  at  these  meetings  to  the  study 
of  "outlining''  and  "selecting  aims," 
and  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
lessons.  In  addition,  a  little  time  is 
given  each  week  for  "Thought  De- 
velopment." 

We  endeavor  to  visit  all  the  schools 
in  the  stake  at  least  once  a  month  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  every  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  possible 
to  the  workers  and  pupils.  Our  Stake 
Board  members  are  expected  to  be 
keen  observers,  and  to  arrange  their 
study  and  visits  according  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  their  various  departments. 

We  hold  a  monthly  Lhiion  Meet- 
ing with  a  view  of  bringing  all  the 
Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers 
together,  and  of  assisting  them  in  their 
labors.  At  Union  Meeting  a  special 
course  of  study  is  arranged  for  every 
department,  and  all  are  urged  to  bring 


their  best  thoughts  and  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  the  cause. 

We  have  ten  Sunday  .Schools  in  the 
stake,  viz:  1st  Ward,  2nd  Ward, 
5th  Ward,  Hooper,  Roy,  Kanesville, 
Riverdale,  Qlinton,  South  Weber,  and 
Uintah,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
271  officers  and  teachers,  and  2837 
pupils. 

As  a  Stake  Board  we  endeavor  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Church  au- 
thorities, and  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  General  Sunday  School  Board.  We 
feel  that  we  need  the  special  assis- 
tance of  the  latter,  who  are  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  us. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  workers, 
who,  we  are  conscious,  are  accomplish- 
ing a  grand  work  in  the  development 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Recently  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Weber  Stake  Sun- 
day School  Board,  and  also  by  all  the 
Sunday  School  workers  in  the  stake  : 

"Whereas  the  State  laws  and  City 
Ordinances  appear  to  be  insufficient 
to  restrain  or  prevent  theatrical  per- 
formances on  the  Sabbath  day  in  this 
city ;  and 

Whereas  such  performances,  in  our 
judgment,  are  a  menace  to  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  in  violation  of  the  commandments 
of  God ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  Offi- 
cers and  Teachers  of  the  Weber 
Stake  Sabbath  Schools,  in  Union 
Aleeting  assembled,  hereby  express  our 
regret  that  such  performances  are 
now  permitted  and  conducted  in  this 
city,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  refrain  from  attending,  and  to  use 
our  influence  with  others  in  discour- 
aging attendance  at  such  perfor- 
mances on  the  Sabbath  day." 


Mothers'  Corner. 


Train  Boys  to  be  Orderly. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,"  commented  a 
man  recently,  "that  few  mothers  re- 
alize the  importance  of  bringing  their 
sons  up  to  orderly  habits.  A  mother 
impresses  upon  her  daughters  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  tidy  and  orderly.  The 
boy,  however,  is  exempt  from  any  sim- 
ilar requirement,  not  only  in  his  own 
room,  but  throughout  the  house.  He 
reads  newspapers  and  throws  them  on 
the  floor,  gets  up  from  a  divan,  leav- 
ing the  cushions  packed  and  shapeless, 
without  the  slightest  reproof,  the  only 
notice  taken  of  the  occurrence  being  to 
ask  his  sister  to  pick  up  the  one  and 
straighten  the  other.  The  women  of 
the  family  follow  in  his  footsteps  gll 
day  long,  removing  whatever  disorder 
he  creates.  Yet  there  is  no  business 
occupation  upon  which  that  boy  will 
presently  enter  in  which  order  is  not 
a  fundamental  necessity.  Girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  as  a  rule,  suf- 
fer so  seriously  from  a  lack  of  order, 
or  at  least  consequences  are  not  so 
continually  disagreeable  and  costly  as 
is  the  case  with  boys." — American 
Boy. 

How  a  Mother  Solved  a  Problem. 

Once  a  little  child  asked :  "Mam- 
ma, did  you  get  me  out  of  a  rose-bush  ? 
Nurse  said  you  did." 

Do  you  think  that  mother  looked  in- 
to those  clear,  trusting  eyes  and  told 
a  falsehood,  as  her  mother  before  her 
had  done? 

She  did  not,  for  we  are  wiser  in  our 
generation.  Yet  in  order  to  gain  time 
the  mother  asked :  "Would  you  like 
to  have  me  tell  you  about  the  baby 
roses?" 


Then  a  series  of  lessons  in  nature 
was  begun.  The  mother  taught  the 
child  about  the  baby  flowers  swinging 
in  their  little  green  cradles,  and  the 
baby  birds  in  their  soft  nests,  all 
watched  over  by  the  kind  All-Father. 

When  the  question  was  again  asked, 
the  mother  felt  that  the  little  mind  was 
■prepared ;  so,  taking  the  child  into  her 
lap,  she  looked  into  the  sweet  face, 
confiding  eyes  and  told  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  human  flower. 

The  little  one  listened  wonderingiy. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  story  to  him. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  looked  up  with 
tears,  and  said  :  "Dear  mamma,  I  love 
you  more  than  ever,  'cause  you  have 
done  so  much  for  me." 

Thus  perfect  confidence  was  estab- 
lished. 

Do  you  think  that  evil  can  enter  in- 
to that  little  heart,  so  lovingly  pre- 
pared for  God's  great  truths? 

A  Good  Sort  of  Hone^y. 

She  was  a  bright  little  woman,  and 
when  some  one  apologized  for  an  oc- 
currence at  which  she  might  have  tak- 
en offense,  she  laughingly  disclaimed 
any  such  thought.  "I  am  honest,  you 
know,  and  so  I  never  pick  up  things 
that  don't  belong  to  me — not  even 
slights,"  she  said  merrily.  "I  don't " 
like  them  anyway,  and  I  have  to  be 
quite  certain  that  one  is  intended  for 
my  use  before  I  appropriate  it." 

So  many  people  spend  wearisome 
days  and  nights  in  nursing  grievances 
that  they  have  only  "picked  up,"  and 
in  brooding  over  slights  which  were 
never  designed  for  them,  that  this  sort 
of  honesty  is  heartily  to  be  commend- 
ed. 
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— Stevenson. 
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Humane  Day  Topics. 


Man's  Debt  to  the  Horse. 

No  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
works  like  the  horse ;  no  animal  any- 
where is  equal  in  usefulness  to  man. 
He  is  the  one  real  slave  of  humanity; 
for  never  lived  a  human  slave  in  any 
age  or  in  any  land  who  went  about  his 
task  and  his  crushing  labors  more  un- 
complainingly, more  steadily  and  more 
faithfully  than  does  the  horse.  He 
brings  help  when  the  home  is  aflame; 
he  drags  in  the  harvest  that  feeds  mil- 
lions ;  he  scurries  over  the  ground  to 
bring  the  physician  to  the  bedside 
when  we  come  into  the  world ;  he 
paces  solemnly  onward  as  he  drags  us 
to  the  grave.  He  carries  the  joyous 
children  upon  his  broad  back,  and  he 
thunders  to  the  hospital  with  the 
clanging  ambulance.  Through  the 
streets  he  drags  the  mighty  iron  sup- 
ports for  the  giant  skyscraper,  and 
over  the  boulevards  of  the  park  he 
sweeps  with  fashion  and  beauty  at  his 
hoofs.  In  the  midst  of  plenty  he  car- 
ries food  in  abundance  to  countless 
homes,  and  in  the  midst  of  starvation 
he  yields  up  his  own  body  to  keep  life 
in  the  famished  human  frame. 

And  for  this  sublime  devotion,  this 
life-long  labor,  this  noble  martyrdom, 
how  often  is  the  faithful  animal  re- 
paid with  atrocious  cruelty  and  vile 
and  inhuman  neglect !  The  treatment 
of  horses  by  some  people  is  immeas- 
urably base ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
hideous  and  scoundrelly  because  the 
poor  animal  has  no  means  of  defense, 
no  chance  for  aid,  no  voice  to  demand 
help. 

He  is  driven  at  terrific  speed  for  im- 
mense distances ;  he  is  forced  to  wear 
rough  and  heavy  harness  over  a  sore 
and'  lacerated  body,  dragging  after 
him  heavily  laden  wagons,  all  the 
while  suffering  silently  the  most  aw- 
ful torture.  He  is  compelled  to  drag 
overloaded  wagons  up  steep  hills,  often 
cruelly  lashed  with  the  whip,  and  then 


after  a  long  day  of  dreadful  slavery 
he  is  poorly  housed,  often  with  insuffi- 
cient food. 

Yet  there  are  owners  and  drivers  of 
a  different  stamp.  These  are  men  into 
whose  hardened  soul  no  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  devotion  of  the  horse 
is  allowed  to  penetrate.  They  misuse 
the  animal  to  an  atrocious  degree,  and 
are  impervious  to  his  appealing  look, 
when  he  is  racked  by  pain  or  worn 
down  with  toil,  as  though  the  poor 
beast  were  but  a  senseless  rock.  Such 
men  as  these  know  no  pity,  and  be- 
cause they  know  no  pity  they  know  no 
horse. 

There  is  nothing  overdrawn  in  this 
recital  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  one 
best  and  most  constant  friend.  Hap- 
pily, though,  it  is  not  a  recital  of  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  horse.  Turn- 
ing from  the  consideration  of  illtreat- 
ment,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  the 
hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  men, 
women,  and  children  there  is  genuine 
love  for  this  fine  and  good  friend  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  And  assuredly  he 
deserves  that  love. 

When  you  love  a  horse,  you  love 
man's  best,  truest,  and  most  useful 
friend  in  all  the  range  of  the  world  of 
animals. — Pittsburg  Press. 

The  Better  Way. 

It  was  on  Harry's  first  vacation  in 
the  coimtry.  He  had  always  lived  in 
a  small  city,  but  during  his  first  year 
at  college  his  father  had  sold  his  busi- 
ness and  moved  on  to  a  small  dairy 
farm  in  one  of  the  river  valleys.  Har- 
ry had  been  looking  forward  longingly 
for  several  weeks  to  this  vacation,  and 
in  particular  to  the  squirrel  hunting 
which   his   father   had   promised   him. 

He  was  up  bright  and  carlv  on  the 
first  morning,  preparing  for  the  hunt. 
His  father  took  the  old  muzzle-loading 
gun,  the  powder  born,  and  the  shot 
pouch,    which    for    a    generation    had 
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been  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
tool  house,  and  carefully  explained  the 
use  of  each.  As  soon  as  the  gun  was 
found  to  be  clean,  he  poured  out  a 
small  handful  of  powder  and  let  it  run 
down  into  the  barrel.  Then  a  wad  of 
newspaper  was  tamped  snugly  against 
the  powder  with  the  ram-rod.  A 
charge  of  shot  was  now  poured  in-and 
this  was  followed  by  more  newspaper 
wadding.  His  father  promised  him 
a  bright  new  magazine  gun  after  he 
had  learned  to  use  this  one. 

With  the  gun  loaded  Harry  started 
out  through  the  wood  lot  looking  for 
squirrels.  He  heard  a  noise  like  the 
chattering  of  a  bird,  but  soon  found 
that  the  chatterer  was  none  other  than 
one  of  the  squirrels  for  whom  he  was 
looking.  The  squirrels  were  always  a 
long  way  ofif  or  were  running  through 
the  branches  so  fast  that  Harry  was 
unable  to  get  what  seemed  to  him  a 
proper  aim. 

After  tramping  for  an  hour  or  more 
he  was  becoming  tired  and  his  arms 
were  lame  from  carrying  the  heavy 
gun.  At  last  'he  came  into  a  small 
clearing  which  was  comparatively  free 
from  underbrush.  Here  he  sat  on  a 
log  and  rested. 

The  sensation  of  being  alone  in  the 
woods  was  a  new  one.  Here  was  a 
world  he  had  not  known.  He  had 
thought  of  forests  as  dead  places,  but 
this  one  was  full  of  life.  The  squirrels 
kept  up  a  constant  chattering.  The 
notes  of  birds,  now  that  he  had  begun 
to  listen  for  them,  were  hardly  less 
loud. 

"Why  do  you  all  talk  at  once?" 
thought  Harry. 

He  soon  found  that  when  he  listened 
for  any  particular  note  he  was  able  to 
disregard  the  other  sounds. 

"I  suppose  each  one  hears  the  sound 
he  wants  to." 

The  birds  and  squirrels  which  had  at 
first  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  were 
coming  nearer.  It  is  possible  that 
Harry  would  have  forgotten  his  gim, 
had  not  a  roguish  little  squirrel 
dropped  some  pieces  of  shell  into  the 


])ath  in  front  of  him.  There  sat  the 
little  fellow  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  al- 
most over  head.  In  his  ignorance  of 
what  was  proper  in  hunting,  that  was 
the  shot  for  which  he  had  been  look- 
ing. 

Grabbing  the  gun  he  raised  the  ham- 
mer, took  careful  aim,  and  fired. 
There  was  a  heavy  thump  on  his  shoul- 
der caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun. 
The  noise  was  deafening. 

The  squirrel  had  dropped  at  his 
feet.  Harry  picked  it  up.  Its  eyes 
were  open.  They  were  sad,  innocent 
eyes  and  they  looked  at  him  appealing- 

There  was  a  stillness  in  the  woods. 
Every  bird  and  animal  was  keeping 
quiet.  Now  it  was  indeed  a  dead  for- 
est. The  birds  had  gone  and  the  squir- 
rels had  stopped  their  chatter. 

Harry  put  the  warm  little  body  in 
his  pocket  and  walked  out  of  the 
woods  with  a  haunting  feeling  of  guilt 
that  he  could  not  argue  down.  When 
he  reached  the  open  field  he  heard  a 
number  of  angry  and  mournful  sounds. 

Over  and  over  he  said  to  himself, 
'T'm  sorry." 

Harry  iDuried  the  body  of  the  little 
gray  squirrel  under  the  currant  bush- 
es. He  was  an  active  boy  and  liked 
outdoor  sports,  but  when  he  saw  his 
father  he  told  him  that  there  were  a 
number  of  things  that  he  would  rath- 
er have  than  the  magazine  gun. 

When  his  father  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  most,  you  may  wonder  at  his 
answer.  It  was  a  camera.  His  father 
got  it  for  him,  and  he  learned  to  use 
it  in  fihotographing  the  interesting  ani- 
mals of  the  forest.  Harry  became  in 
after  life  a  scientist  who  .studied  liv- 
ing animals. — Edimn  B.  Stevens,  in 
"Our  Dumb  Animals." 

Napoleon  and  the  Dog. 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Bas- 
sano  the  moon  rose  cloudless  and  bril- 
liant over  the  sanguinary  scene.  Na- 
poleon, who  seldom  exhibited  any  hil- 
aritv,   or  even   exhilaration   of  spirits 
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in  the  hour  of  victory,  rode,  accom- 
[)anied  by  his  staff,  over  the  plain  cov- 
ered with  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  and,  silent  and  thoughtful, 
seemed  lost  in  painful  reverie. 

It  was  midnight.  The  confusion 
and  the  uproar  of  the  battle  had  passed 
away,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  calm 
starlight  night  was  only  disturbed  by 
the  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
Suddenly  a  dog  sprang  from  beneath 
the  cloak  of  his  dead  master,  and 
rushed  to  Napoleon  as  if  frantically 
imploring  his  aid,  and  then  rushed 
back  again  to  the  mangled  corpse,  lick- 
ing the  blood  from  its  face  and  hands, 
and  howling  most  piteously.  Napo- 
leon was  deeply  moved  by  the  affect- 
ing scene,  and  turning  to  his  officers, 
with  his  hand  pointed  towards  the 
faithful  dog,  said  with  evident  emo- 
tion, "There,  gentlemen,  that  dog 
teaches  us  a  lesson  of  humanity." — 
Denton's  Anecdotes. 

Animals  that  Weep. 

Travelers  through  the  Syrian  Des- 
ert have  seen  horses  weep  from  thirst. 
A  mule  has  been  seen  to  cry  from  the 
pain  of  an  injured  foot,  and  camels, 
it  is  said,  shed  tears  in  streams.  A 
cow  sold  by  its  mistress,  who  had  tend- 
ed it  from  calfhood,  wept  pitifully.  A 
young  soko  ape  used  to  cry  with  vex- 
ation if  Livingston  didn't  nurse  it  in 
his  arms  when  it  asked  him  to. 
Wounded  apes  have  died  crying,  and 
apes  have  wept  over  their  young  ones 
slain  by  hunters.  A  chimpanzee 
trained  to  carry  water  jugs  broke  one 
and  cried,  which  proved  sorrow, 
though  it  wouldn't  mend  the  jug. 
Rats,  discovering  their  young 
drowned,  have  been  moved  to  tears  of 
grief.  A  giraffe  which  a  huntsman's 
rifle  had  injured,  began  to  cry  when 
approached.  Sea  lions  often  weejj 
over  the  loss  of  their  young.  Gor- 
don Gumming  observed  tears  trickling 
down  the  face  of  a  dying  elejihant. 
And  even  an  ourangoutang  when  de- 
prived of  its  mango  was  so  vexed  that 


it  took  to  weeping.  There  is  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  animals  do  cry 
from  grief  or  weep  from  pain  or  an- 
noyance.— Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Baby  Seal. 

I'at  little  baby  seals  are  coveted  priz- 
es for  the  hunter,  for  their  skin  has  a 
wonderful  fineness  and  finish.  Their 
wholesale  slaughter  is  being  checked 
and  regulated  of  late,  at  least  on  the 
Alaskan  coast,  lest  the  great  herds  de- 
crease and  disappear. 

Whitecoat  is  a  pretty  thing. 
Sprawling  on  the  pan,  lazily  moving 
his  flippers,  from  side  to  side,  or 
stretching  them  upward,  he  basks  in 
tlie  winter  sunshine  as  might  a  puppy 
or  a  baby.  Absolutely  harmless  and 
helpless,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
little  life  he  is  a  baby  in  truth.  Though 
massed  in  tens  of  thousands  on  the 
ice-fields,  each  family  of  harps  has  its 
own  habitat  provided  with  an  ocean 
doorway  through  which  father  and 
mother  daily  go  on  fishing  trips,  leav- 
ing the  baby  to  sleep  or  play  at  will. 
.Vnd  every  doorway  is  cut  out  of  the 
ice  with  their  powerful  teeth  though 
they  may  have  to  gnaw  through  five 
or  six  feet  of  it — a  hole  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  slip  into  and  thus  out  of 
the  world,  as  more  than  one  unfortu- 
nate has  done  when  caught  on  a  fiel<l 
in  the  darkness. 

We  talk  of  animal  instinct,  the  hu- 
man mind  readers,  the  vision  of  the 
carrier-pigeon !  Here  is  a  creature 
that  never  fails  to  find  its  young,  nn 
matter  how  or  where  it  has  gone 
adrift.  The  old  seals  may  get  fort\- 
or  fifty  miles  away,  but  some  guide — 
taste,  or  smell,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
— always  lirings  them  hack  to  what 
lliev  know  as  home.  Old-time  scalers 
will  tell  ymi  they  have  been  moorecl 
to  pans  on  which  a  hunrlred  thousand 
of  these  animals  were  living,  wIkti' 
the  blow-holes  were  so  thick  tiiat  an 
ncre  of  tlie  surface  would  be  pierced 
b\'  hundreds,  vet  the  seals  always  came 
up  through  the  right  doorway.     That 
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the  seal  mother  kno  vs  her  own  among 
a  thousand  has  been  proved  by  putting 
a  little  stranger  to  her  to  nurse.  She 
will  only  suckle  her  own  offspring, 
and  if  taken  from  her  she  will  find  it 
among  a  hundred  whitecoats  as  much 
alike  as  peas  in  a  pod. 


Bird  that  Never  Flies. 

The  ostrich,  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  camel,  has  been  said  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  beasts 
and  birds.  There  is  a  horny  excres- 
cence on  the  breast  of  both  the  drome- 
dary and  the  ostrich,  on  which  they 
lean  while  resting;  they  have  similarly 
formed  feet ;  the  same  musculiar  neck ; 
their  food  is  much  the  same,  and  both 
can  go  an  incredibly  long  time  with- 
out water. 

Moreover  an  ostrich  never  flies,  nor 
is  it  possible  for  it  to  lift  itself  from 
the  ground  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
the  use  of  its  wings  ;  but  like  the  camel 
it  is  very  swift-footed.  In  its  native 
country  the  shells  of  the  eggs  afford 
almost  the  only  household  utensils 
used.  An  egg  will  weigh  from  three 
to  four  pounds  and  is  equal  to  two 
dozen  hen's  eggs.  It  requires  thirty- 
five  minutes  to  boil  one,  and  longer  if 
required  hard.  A  fresh  egg  is  worth 
twenty-five  dollars. 

The  keeper  of  an  ostrich  farm  says 
the  birds  are  the  only  thing  he  ever 
tried  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  tam- 
ing. They  are  known  to  live  to  be 
sevent3'-five  years  old,  and  some  think 
they  will  reach  a  hundred.  They  are 
about  eight  feet  in  height.  Their  hear- 
ing and  sight  are  very  acute,  and  these 
seem  to  be  about  all  the  sense  they  are 
blessed  with.  Their  legs  are  very 
powerful,  and  are  the  only  weapon 
of  defense ;  when  they  attack  an  en- 


emy they  do  so  by  kicking,  but  always 
strike  forward  and  never  backward. 

The  choice  "ostrich  feathers"  are 
found  only  in  the  wings  ;  the  undressed 
feathers  vary  in  price,  having  been  as 
low  as  twentj'-five  dollars  per  pound 
and  as  high  as  three  hundred  dollars 
and  there  are  from  seventy  to  ninety 
feathers  in  a  pound.  A  single  bird 
rareh'  furnishes  more  than  a  dozen  fine 
feathers  ;  and  the  birds  themselves,  if 
fine  ones,  are  valued  at  one  thousand 
dollars  per  pair. 

One  man  sees  a  raccoon  or  squirrel 
close  at  hand,  and  is  greatly  interested 
in  its  wild  beauty  and  pleasing  inde- 
pendence. Another  man  sees  it,  and 
mourns  for  his  gun  that  he  might 
kill  it,  out  of  pure  love  of  slaughter. 
Its  innocence  and  love  of  life  mean 
nothing  to  him.  One  enjoys  the  broth- 
erhood of  all  life — great  and  small :  the 
other  would  shed  sorrow  and  trouble 
on  the  innocent. — Farm  Jounial. 

The  Cat's  Explanation. 

You  ask  the  reason,  little  friends, 
Why  cats  don't  wash  their  faces 

Before  they  eat.  as  children  do, 
In  all  good  Christian  places. 

Well,  years  ago,  a  famous  cat. 

The  pangs  of  hunger  feeling, 
Hnd  chanced  to  catch  a  fine  young  mouse, 

Who  said,  as  he  ceased  squealing, 

"All  genteel  folks  their  faces  wash 

Before  they  think  of  eating!" 
And,  wishing  to  be  thought  well-bred. 

Puss  heeded  his  entreating. 

But  when  she  raised  her  paw  to  wash, 

Chance  for  escape  affording. 
The  sly  young  mouse  then  said  good-bye. 

Without  respect  to  wording. 

A  feline  council  met  that  day, 
And  passed,  in  solemn  meeting, 

A  law  forbidding  any  cat 
To  wash  till  after  eating. 


A  righteous  man  regardeth   the  life  of  his  beast. — Proverbs    !2:    10. 
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"Lady  Burke's"  Valentine. 

By  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll. 

It  was  St.  Valentine's  Eve  and  Jack, 
Don,  and  Roy  were  waiting  for  Harry 
before  they  started  on  their  round  of 
frolics.  They  sat  in  Dr.  Dell's  big 
cheery  sitting  room  warming  their  fin- 
gers and  toes  and  showing  each  other 
their  collection  of  valentines. 

It  was  almost  time  to  start,  when 
Dr.  Dell  came  in  all  wrapped  in  his 
big  fur  cloak  and  carrying  a  queer 
looking  something  on  his  arm.  The 
doctor,  who  was  usually  so  jolly  and 
friendly  with  the  boys,  looked  grave 
and  anxious.  He  hurried  into  his 
study  and  called  Harry  to  him.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone  the  doctor 
said : 

"Son,  I'm  sorry  to  spoil  the  good 
time  you've  planned  for  the  evening, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  help  it.  Poor 
Mrs.  Greene  died  a  few  hours  ago 
and  left  that  little  baby  I  told  you 
about.  There  was  no  one  to  take  it, 
so  I  telephoned  to  Mrs.  Burke  and  she 
has  consented  to  care  for  it  until  we 
can  send  it  to  the  orphans'  home.  I'm 
sorry  your  mother  is  away  or  we  could 
keep  it  here,  for  tonight  anyhow,  but 
Sally  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it  and  neither  would  you,  and  I've  just 
been  called  to  Glennville  on  a  very  ur- 
gent case  and  haven't  even  time  to  take 
it  to  Mrs.  Burke  myself  as  I  had  in- 
tended. I'll  have  to  trust  it  to  you, 
Harry.  You  had  better  go  right  away. 
The  little  thing  is  asleep  now  in  this 
basket.  Don't  disturb  it,  and  get  it 
there  as  soon  as  possible." 

With  these  instructions  the  doctor 
snatched  up  his  satchel  and  hurried 
away. 

It  took  Harry  some  minutes  to  fully 
comprehend  what  his  errand  was. 
When  he  finally  did  understand  it  he 
had  liis  dnulits  about  the  wisdom  of 
telling   the   boys.      At    last    lie   turned 


back  the  warm  cover  over  the  basket 
and  took  a  shy  peep  at  the  little  pink- 
faced  sleeper,  then  quietly  left  the 
room. 

"What's  the  matter  Harry,"  asked 
the  boys  as  he  came  into  the  sitting 
room. 

"I  can't  go  with  you  fellers,"  said 
Harry  soberly.  "I've  got  to  go  on  an 
errand  for  father."  He  hadn't  decid- 
ed whether  he  should  tell  his  chums 
just  what  the  errand  was. 

"Why,  we  can  all  go  with  you  and 
have  our  fun  after,  can't  we,"  asked 
Jack.     "Where  do  you  have  to  go?" 

"It's  clear  over  to  the  other  side  of 
town,"'  said  Harry,  still  evading  the 
real  purpose  of  his  errand. 

"Well,  come  on.  Let's  hurrv,"  said 
Don. 

"Why,  I  have  to  take  something  to 
Mrs.  Burke,"  said  Harry.  "You  fel- 
lers better  not  wait.  Maybe  I  can  find 
you  when  I  come  back." 

"Ah,  pshaw !  come  on,  we'll  all  go," 
said  Jack.  "Bring  your  medicine  and 
let's  hustle."  Jack  had  been  on  er- 
rands with  Harry  before. 

"It  ain't  medicine  this  time,"  said 
Harry.     "It — a — babv." 

"A  baby!"  exclaimed  the  boys  in 
a  breath. 

"Yes,  you  know  that  poor  Mr-;. 
Greene  who  just  came  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  has  been  living  in  Wat- 
sun's  old  shanty.  Well  she  died  to- 
I light  and  there  wasn't  anyone  to  take 
t!ie  babv:  so  father  asked  Mrs.  Burke 
to  keep  it  until  tliev  could  send  it  to 
the  orphans'  home." 

The  bovs  were  sober  now  and  stood 
m  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"Well,  we'd  better  be  gcttint,"-  it 
there,"  suggested  Jack."  They  all  fol- 
lowed Harry  into  the  study. 

"Would  it  hurt  to  look  at  it?"  asked 
Don  timidly.  He  had  a  dear  little 
baby  sister  at  home,  all  pink  anrl  soft 
and  velvety. 

Harrv   turned    tiu'   covers   cart'fnll\- 
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back,  and  the  boys  in  turn  tip-toed  to 
the  basket  and  peeped  inside.  There 
was  an  uncomfortable  lump  in  each 
throat,  and  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
as  they  gently  lifted  the  basket  and  left 
the  house.  Strange  it  was  that  all 
thought  of  their  valentine  frolic  was 
forgotten.  Each  mind  was  hovering 
ten<ierly  near  the  unfortunate  little 
burden  in  the  basket. 

Roy  broke  the  silence  first. 

"Do  3'ou  think  they'll  sure  send  it  to 
the  orphans'  home,  Harry?"  he  asked. 

"I  guess  so,"  answered  Harry. 
"Father  said  no  one  seemed  to  want 
it. 

"He's  a  purty  little  feller;  ain't 
he  ?"  said  Don  rather  chokingly. 

"I  guess  us  fellers  couldn't  do  any- 
thing to  keep  him  from  going,  could 
we?''  asked  Roy  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"I  don't  see  that  we  could,"  said 
Harry.  "But  it  does  seem  a  shame. 
I  wish  mother  was  home." 

Suddenly  Jack,  who  was  helping 
carry  the  basket,  stopped  and  pointed 
to  the  house  they  were  passing. 

"I  have  it  boys,"  he  said,  excitedly 
— "Here  is  Burke's.  This  is  where  we 
will  take  him.  We'll  give  him  to 
'Lady  Burke'  for  keeps."' 

"But  this  isn't  where  father  meant," 
protested  Harry.  "You  surely  don't 
think  'Lady  Burke"  would  have  a  lit- 
the  outcast,  do  you,  when  she  is  too 
proud  to  speak  to  a  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  town?"' 

"Well,  she  ought  to,"  argued  Jack. 
"Just  look  at  that  big  house  with  no 
one  in  it  but  her  and  old  Polly.  Then 
think  of  this  poor  little  feller  having 
to  go  to  the  orphan  asylum.  I  move 
we  take  him  in  here  and  give  him  to 
'Lady  Burke.'  " 

"I  don't  know  what  father  would 
say,"  said  Harry.  "He  told  me  to  take 
it  to  Mrs.  Burke." 

"Well,  ain't  this  Mrs.  Burke,  if  you 
leave  the  'Lady'  off?"  insisted  Jack. 

"But  father  didn"t  mean  her,  and 
we  know  it." 

"ril  tell  you  boys,"   spoke  up  Don 


with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "let's  send 
him  to  her  for  a  valentine." 

"Bright  boy,"  exclaimed  Jack,  slap- 
ping Don's  shoulder. 

"Here's  a  valentine  I  didn't  have  a 
name  on,"  said  Roy.  "We  can  lay  it 
on  top  of  the  basket  so  she'll  know 
what  its  meant  for." 

"I  don't  think  father  would  care  if 
he  thought  she  would  sure  take  him," 
said  Harry,  trying  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science. 

"Well,  come  on,"  urged  Jack,  ''he'll 
be  waking  up." 

The  boys  cautiously  opened  the  gate 
and  approached  the  house.  When  they 
were  nearer  they  could  see  into  a  cosy 
room,  for  the  shade  at  the  window  was 
but  half  drawn.  By  a  cheery  fire  sat 
"Lady  Burke"  and  her  one  servant  and 
companion,  faithful  old  Polly. 

"Lady  Burke"  wore  a  rich  black 
dress.  Her  head  was  held  erect,  and 
her  pale  beautiful  face  looked  cold  and 
haughty.  A  real  student  of  human 
nature,  however,  might  have  read 
something  besides  pride  in  the  far- 
away look  of  her  eyes  as  they  were 
lifted  now  and  then  from  the  book 
she  was  reading.  During  the  year  she 
had  lived  in  T — ,  her  neighbors  had 
never  divined  the  secret  sorrow  which 
rested  on  her  heart.  She  had  seemed 
to  them  a  strange,  proud,  cold  woman  ; 
and,  after  her  coldness  had  repulsed 
the  first  few  friendly  advances,  she 
had  been  left  alone  in  her  own  little 
world.  The  title  of  "lady"  had  been 
given  her  by  the .  townspeople,  who 
now  knew  no  more  of  her  history  than 
they  did  the  day  she  moved  into  their 
village. 

The  boys  looked  in  at  the  window 
and  hesitated  a  moment.  The  same 
thoughts  seemed  crowding  each  mind. 

At  last  Jack  said.  "We'll  stay  here 
and  watch,  and  if  she  acts  mad  we'll 
go  in  and  get  the  baby." 

"Come  on.  Harry,  we'll  set  it  on  the 
step  and  ring  the  bell.  Don  and  Roy, 
you  stay  here,  and  we'll  come  right 
back.  Here  Roy,  where  is  that  val- 
entine?" 
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In  a  moment  the  thing  was  done  and 
the  four  boys,  with  bated  breath  and 
thumping  hearts,  were  waiting  for  the 
outcome.  They  saw  Polly  go  to  the 
door  and  take  the  basket  in.  They 
read  the  wonder  and  surprise  on  both 
faces  as  the  mistress  picked  up  the 
valentine  and  noted  its  contents. 
Their  bodies  trembled  with  anxiety 
and  excitement  as  the  basket  was  un- 
covered. They  saw  both  women  lean 
over  it.  They  heard  a  sound  which 
must  have  come  from  the  basket  and 
saw  one  little  chubby  hand  wriggle  up 
from  the  covers.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  follow  in  natural  sequence, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  for  what 
came  next.  To  see  proud,  cold,  "Lady 
Burke"  take  the  baby  from  the  bas- 
ket, and  hold  it  close  to  her  heart,  and 
kiss  it  and  cry  over  it  and  kiss  it  again, 
seemed  perfectly  incredible.  They 
felt  the  uncomfortable  lumps  come 
back  in  their  own  throats  and  pinched 
'themselves  to  see  if  they  were  really 
awake.  They  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  enchanted  by  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture before  them.  They  could  not  telf 
how  long  they  stayed,  but  they  saw 
the  baby  cuddled  and  petted  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Then  it  was  fed  and 
dressed  up  in  some  lovely  new  clothes 
which  old  Polly  brought  from  some- 
where, and  "Lady  Burke"  kissed  it  and 
cried  again.  At  last  it  was  undressed 
and  rocked  to  sleep  by  "Lady  Burke" 
herself,  who  sang  a  little  lullaby  as 
soft  and  sweet  as  their  own  dear  moth- 
ers might  have  done. 

"And  she  looked  just  like  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna,  didn't  she,  fel- 
lers?" said  Don,  when  at  last,  after  the 
baby  had  been  carried  away,  they  had 
collected  themselves  and  were  going 
home. 

Harry  waited  up  until  his  father  re- 
turned from  Glennville  and  told  him 
what  they  had  done  with  the  baljy ;  so 
the  next  morning  Dr.  Dell  called  on 
"Lady  Burke,"  and  then  it  was  that 
her  sad  story  came  to  be  known.  She 
told  him  how  she  had  lost  her  hus- 
Iwnd  and  baby  just  before  moving  to 


T — ,  and  how  the  people  had  taken 
her  sorrow  for  pride,  and  had  let  her 
live  among  them  alone  and  without 
friends,  until  her  heart  had  become 
cold  and  hard.  But  it  only  took  the 
touch  of  a  baby's  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  baby's  voice  to  awaken  the  moth- 
er love  sleeping  in  her  heart,  and  the 
w  hole  village  soon  found  that  there 
was  no  truer,  nobler  woman  among 
tiicm,  than  misjudged  "Lady  Burke." 
Little  Valentine  Burke,  as  the  baby 
was  called,  found  a  .beautiful  mother 
and  a  comfortable  home.  After  that, 
never  a  year  went  by  that  Mrs.  Burke 
did  not  give  a  splendid  valentine  party 
and  always  there  were  the  same  four 
honored  guests — Jack,  Harry,  Don 
and  Roy — whom  the  hostess  declared 
she  could  never  repay  for  the  lovely 
valentine  they  sent  her. 

A  Washington's  Birthday  Entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  Third 
of  February,  and  it  was  cold.  In  the 
little  old  log  schoolhouse  of  the  village 

of a  group  of  children  stood  trying 

to  warm  themselves  near  the  stove. 
They  stamped  their  feet,  scuffled  with 
each  other,  and  hugged  the  stove. 

"It's  my  birthday  today,"  announced 
a  bright  boy  of  twelve.  "I  was  born 
on  the  same  day  that  Horace  Greeley 
was." 

"Hm!  little  Harry  History,  that's 
nothing,  Francis  here  was  born  on 
Washington's  birthday,"  said  a  larger 
boy. 

"That  isn't  today,  though." 

"It's  more  important,  anyhow,"  con- 
tinued Floyd  Jackson.  "Everybody 
knows  when  Washington's  birthday 
comes,  and  it's  always  celebrated." 

"Not  in  this  place,"  opposed  Harry, 
not  to  be  out  done.  "We've  never 
celebrated  that  I  know  of." 

"No,  and  they've  never  even  had  a 
chicken  supper  for  me,"  comijlainv'd 
Francis,  jokingly. 

The  teacher  had  come  in,  ancl  was 
taking  off  her  wraps. 
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"Eoys,  would  you  like  to  celebrate 
Washington's  birthday  this  year?" 

Yes,  yes,  they  were  all  in  favor  of 
it,  and  every  boy  of  them  made  it 
known  by  saying  so. 

"Then  you  will  all  have  to  help,  for 
we  shall  have  a  good  one,  or  none  at 
all,''  said  Miss  Lossing. 

That  was  agreed,  and  one  face  after 
another  brightened  as  other  pupils 
came  in  and  heard  the  news. 

When  the  bell  tapped,  and  they  took 
their  places,  twenty  expectant  faces 
upturned  to  Miss  Lossing's. 

"As  to  the  celebration,  will  you  all 
work?"  she  asked. 

Every  hand  went  up. 

"Then  we  begin  today — but  the  les- 
sons now,"  said  Miss  Lossing. 

At  recess  time,  sure  enough,  a  be- 
ginning was  made.  The  boys  and 
girls  gathered  around,  expecting  to 
hear  something  about  what  was  to  take 
place. 

"One  thing  we  must  do  is  to  re- 
juvenate our  school  room,  that  is" — • 
she  smiled  as  she  read  their  look  of. 
inquiry — "make  it  fresh  and  clean. 
We  could  do  that  the  Saturday  be- 
fore, could  we  not  ?" 

"Can't  the  boys  help  with  that?" 
asked  Clarence. 

"Indeed  they  can,  and  what's  more, 
we  shall  need  a  giant  stack  of  wood 
chopped." 

"We'll  attend  to  that  all  right,"  said 
big  Lee  Brown. 

"Good.  Then  I  wonder  if  anyone 
would  lend  us  some  potted  plants — of 
course,  we  should  be  very  careful  of 
them. 

"Oh,  ]\Iiss  Lossing,  our  oxalis  will 
be  full  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  by 
then,  and  we've  a  big  geranium,  too," 
said  May. 

"How  lovely!  if  we  can  only  take 
them.  And,  before  we  go  any  farth- 
er, let's  make  a  secret  of  our  plans. 
It  will  be  more  enjoyable  if  they  don't 
know  what  to  expect.  Now,  we  ought 
to  have  souvenirs.  A  little  hatchet 
tied  with  red,  white  and  blue." 


"Miss  Lossing,  Calvin  can  whittle 
anything  like  that  out  of  wood." 

"Can  he?''  Miss  Lossing  beamed 
on  the  little  girl  who  was  so  proud  of 
her  brother.  "That  is  just  what  we 
want.  Calvin,  can  you  see  that  we  get 
them  ?    I  will  get  the  colored  ribbons." 

"I  will  if  Lloyd  and  Walter  and 
Alpheus  will  help  me." 

The  boys  said  they  would. 

That  afternoon  Miss  Lossing  told 
the  story  of  how  the  first  American 
flag  was  made.  The  fifth  grade  was 
assigned  this  as  a  subject  for  compo- 
sition. 

The  advanced  history  class  received 
their  task  at  their  next  recitation.  "I 
want  each  of  you  to  write  a  short  de- 
scription of  some  incident  in  Wash- 
ington's life.  Use  your  imagination 
and  tell  it  in  your  own  language.  You 
can  call  your  composition  'A  Picture 
from  the  Life  of  Washington.'  Take, 
for  instance,  'Crossing  the  Delaware.' 
Tell  of  the  soldiers'  suffering,  the ' 
weather,  the  British  in  Trenton,  the 
ice-blocks,  the  rafts,  etc." 

The  class  members,  assisted  by  the 
teacher,  then  Jiought  of  "Washing- 
ton taking  Command  of  the  Army," 
"The  Prayer  in  the  Woods,"  "Brad- 
dock's  Indian  Fight,"  'At  Valley 
Forge,"  and  others. 

The  beginners,  under  the  direction 
of  Jessie,  an  eighth  grade  girl,  made 
flags  of  colored  paper  for  their  busy 
work. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were 
asked  to  make  fancy  letters  for  the 
design  "Our  Washington."  Some  pu- 
pils, who  could  draw  were  asked  to 
do  so.  Every  school  girl  and  boy  was 
given  something  to  do,  and  prepara- 
tion went  on  every  day. 

The  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-second.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  and  the  pupils 
seated  in  front  when  the  parents  and 
friends  began  to  arrive  at  seven 
o'clock.  A  "beginner"'  boy  wearing  a 
small  bow  of  the  national  colors  stood 
at  each  side  of  the  door,  holding  a  box 
of  souvenirs,  one  for  every  guest.    The 
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room  was  bright  with  evergreen  dec- 
orations, while  above  the  stage  was 
mottoed  "Our  Washington''  in  letters 
of  red,  white,  and  blue.  At  one  side 
of  the  stage  sat  George  and  Martha 
\\'ashington,  a  small  boy  and  girl,  in 
old  time  dress.  The  blackboards  w.ere 
filled  with  interesting  things.  Lee 
Brown  had  made  a  creditable  copy  of 
George  Washington's  portrait,  Jessie 
had  drawn  a  large  flag  with  colored 
crayon  ;  Walter,  a  huge  sword.  Elden 
and  Bertha,  who  could  write  a  good 
haml,  had  written  some  of  the  boy 
George's  "Rules  of  Conduct."  Miss 
Lossing  herself  had  drawn  an  imag- 
inary picture  of  Washington  at  pray- 
er. Paper  flags  made  a  border  for  the 
blackboard.  In  the  window  and  on  the 
desk  were  the  beautiful  house  flowers 
^lay  had  promised. 

On  signal  from  Miss  Lossing,  the 
school  stood  up  and  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled   Banner." 

Brother  Brown  offered  prayer. 

Clarence  and  Francis  repeated  clear- 
ly and  distinctly  some  sentiments  from 
AVashington's  copy  book. 

Three  pupils  in  turn  read  well-word- 
ed story-descriptions,  entitled  "Pic- 
tures from  the  Life  of  Washington." 

A  song  about  Washington  was  sung 
by  the  school. 

Harrv  recited  in  eloquent  voice. 
"The  Sword." 

Pearl  told  them  how  Betsy  Ross 
came  to  make  the  first  American  flag. 

Floyd  talked  five  minutes  on  "What 
A\'ashington  did  for  his  Country.'' 

After  several  miscellaneous  recita- 
tions, the  program  closed  with  the 
dancing  of  the  minuet  by  George  and 
Martha  Washington,  and  another 
George  and  Martha,  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  scenes  to  join 
them.  The  graceful  little  girls  in  their 
white  muslin  costumes,  and  the  boys 
in  knee  breeches,  swallow-tail  coats 
and  soldier  hats  made  a  charming  pic- 
ture. 

A  fiance  and  supper  followed  the 
program  and  evervone  in  the  tow^n  was 
convinced    that    the    birthdav    of    our 


country's  father  was  never  better  cele- 
brated.—7?.  J.  A.  R. 

The  BeS  Valentines. 

It  was  to  be  a  wonderful  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  !  Ruth  and  Emmy  Lou  Bell 
had  been  planning  the  most  beautiful 
picture  cards  for  weeks.  Best  of  all, 
Mary  Maxwell,  who  gave  such  lovely 
parties,  was  making  arrangements  for 
a  children's  valentine  ball,  to  which 
the  little  girls  felt  sure  they  would  be 
invited. 

But  poor  Ruth  became  ill  the  week 
before,  and  it  seemed  to  Emmy  Lou 
that  everything  beautiful  and  bright 
had  died  out  of  the  world. 

A  pretty  little  nose  was  made  quite 
flat  against  the  window  pane ;  two 
large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears 
looked  wistfully  out  on  the  snow- 
world,  and  Emmy  Lou's  little  heart 
was  made  big  with  disappointment. 
It  wouldn't  be  such  a  wonderful  Val- 
entine day  after  all,  and  life  was  sad 
indeed  !  Lhider  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances most  any  little  girl  would  have 
flattened  her  nose  on  the  window  pane 
in  the  same  disconsolate  way. 

The  big  house  was  so  very  quiet.  It 
was  tip-toe  here,  tip-toe  there,  it  was 
— sh !  Hush !  all  day,  from  papa  and 
brother  Tom.  No  one  stopped  to  no- 
tice Emmy  now  ;  even  nurse  Anna  had 
no  time  to  take  the  lonesome  child  on 
her  big  comfortable  lap,  to  tell  her 
wonderful  stories. 

Mother  had  been  a  prisoner  up- 
stairs for  days,  and  no  one  else  was 
allowed  in  the  pink  bedroom  except 
nurse,  and  the  sombre  little  man  in 
black,  who  carried  the  big  black  satch- 
el. He  seemed  very  mysterious  in- 
deed to  lunmy  Lou.  L'pstairs  another 
little  heart  was  beating  very  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  that  day,  and  another 
]iair  of  big  blue  eyes  were  looking  out 
on  the  snow  world — they  were  dull 
w  ith  pain. 

It  was  sad  that  Ruth  should  be  '^o 
ill,   especially   at   this  time,   when   the 
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little  twin  sisters  had  planned  so  many 
nice  things  to  do  together. 

Tliey  had  painted  for  brother  Tom 
such  a  wonderful  red  heart — pierced 
by  a  golden  arrow — and  Ruth  had 
painted  in  pretty  gold  letters  : 


'If  }'0U   love   me,   as   I   love  you, 
No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two.' 


There  was  the  one  to  mother,  the 
prettiest  they  could  buy,  with  the  love- 
ly pansies  on  it ;  the  one  with  the  for- 
get-me-nots and  cupids,  for  which  they 
had  saved  up  their  pennies  to  buy  for 
Johnny  Wilks,  the  little  lame  boy. 
They  had  seen  him  admiring  it  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  store  window. 

All  these  dreams  floated  mistily  be- 
fore Emmy  Lou's  eyes,  and  her  nose 
went  flatter  still  on  the  window  pane, 
and  grew  so  very  red,  that  her  father 
smiled,  the  first  time  for  days,  when 
he  saw  her,  and  said  it  looked  just 
like   a  little   red   strawberry. 

The  next  day,  the  postman  deliv- 
ered two  dainty  white  envelopes  at 
the  Bell  home.  They  were  the  ex- 
pected invitations  from  Mary,  who 
desired  the  pleasure  of  their  presence 
at  a  A'alentine  Party,  February  14. 
Emmy  Lou's  face  lit  up  with  momen- 
tary pleasure,  but  it  soon  died  out,  and 
she  became  wistful  and  big-eyed  again. 
Ruth  was  no  better ;  in  fact,  each 
hour  she  grew  more  feverish,  and  the 
big  house  became  more  silent  than 
ever.  Doors  opened  and  closed  noise- 
lessly. Only  the  clock  was  loud  in  its 
ticking.  Anxious  faces  appeared  at 
the  table,  and  the  man  with  the  satchel 
shook  his  head. 

"What  does  it  all  mean !"  Emmy 
Lou  thought.  Oh,  to  throw  her  arms 
about  her  mother's  neck  and  have  her 
fears  kissed  away !  and  she  beat  her 
little  clenched  fists  on  the  table- 
Then  they  told  Emmv  Lou  that  per- 
haps the  Father  in  Heaven  might  take 
her  little  sister  home,  where  it  is  all 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  where  chil- 
dren are  very  happy.  ]\Ir.  Bell  held 
the  child  tenderly  to  him — and  with  a 


trembling  voice,  told  her  to  pray  for 
Ruth  with  all  her  heart.  "Pray  that 
God  may  see  fit  to  let  us  keep  this  lit- 
tle life,  for  our  Father  in  Heaven 
hears  and  answers  the  innocent  pray- 
ers of  children."  The  child  clung  to 
her  father  with  a  dry  sob.  It  was 
her  first  real  sorrow. 

Soon  after,  a  little  figure  in  white 
was  kneeling  at  her  window  again. 
But  this  time,  the  teary  eyes  looked 
appealingly  up  at  the  shining  stars, 
and  the  little  heart  was  lifted  up  in 
prayer,  full  of  exquisite  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

"Save    my    little    sister.    Father    in 

Heaven,  don't  take  her  from  me!"  was 

the  yearning  cry  of  the  child's  soul. 
*     *     *     *     *     * 

"Sakes  alive,  child!"  exclaimed 
nurse  Anna,  "have  you  been  here  all 
nig'ht?" 

A  curly  head  started  from  the  win- 
dow sill ;  the  blue  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  a  glory  of  sunlight  in  the  room. 

"Oh,  Fve  had  such  a  lovely  dream, 
about  Ruth,''  cried  Emmy  Lou.  "I 
know  my  prayer  has  been  answered."' 

"Indeed,  it  has,  dear;  and  the  good 
woman  repeated  softly  to  herself,  'The 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save." 

;|;  :J:  ^  :f;  :^;  ^  ^; 

It  was  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  what 
a  happy  one  it  was  for  the  Bell  fam- 
ily after  all !  Ruth  was  so  much  better 
that,  by  noon,  Emmy  Lou  was  allowed 
to  go  into  the  sick  room.  Her  heart 
beat  wildly  as  she  ascended  the  stairs. 
At  the  door  her  mother's  care-worn 
but  happy  face  greeted  her,  and  be- 
yond, by  a  cheerful  log  fire,  sat  Ruth 
herself — propped  up  in  a  big  chair — 
her  little  face  flushed  with  happiness. 

.\nd  look !  In  another  corner  of  the 
room,  was  a  small  table  set  for  three. 
It  was  decorated  beautifully  with  the 
dearest  valentines,  and  sputtering  red 
candles.  There  were  tempting  dainties 
HI  heart  designs,  that  even  Ruth  could 
cat.  All  this  was  mother's  sweet 
thous^htfulness  for  her  girls. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  party  for 
three,"  she  said. 
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It  was  a  very  quiet  one,  but  Ruth 
and  Emmy  Lou  declared  that  it  was 
the  best  in  the  world — and  forgot  all 
about  the  Valentine  Ball  at  Maxwell's. 

"It  is  the  best  Valentine  day,  too, 
we  ever  had."  But,  mother,  we've 
been  so  excited  that  we  haven't  given 
you  the  valentine  we  were  going  to 
send  you — the  loveliest  one  ever  sent !" 

"Never  mind,  dears,"  mother  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "My  two  little 
girls  are  the  very  best  valentines  ever 
sent  me." — E.  P.  S. 

When  Bobbie  Played  Menager  e. 

Bobbie  liked  very  much  to  play  men- 
agerie, and  as  he  had  no  brothers  and 
si';ters,  he  had  often  to  be  the  whole 
menagerie  himself. 

"Now  I  will  be  a  hippopotamus,"  said 
he  one  night  as  he  slipped  into  the  tub 
for  his  bath.  Then  began  such  a 
splashing  and  spattering  as  would  have 
scared  a  really  truly  hippopotamus — 
almost.  He  was  having  so  much  fun 
that  he  did  not  stop  when  mother  tolcl 
him  to  do  so,  but  splashed  away  as 
though  he  had  not  heard,  and  at  last 
had  to  be  taken  from  the  water  squeal- 
ing and  kicking  in  a  manner  that 
sounded  very  much  more  like  a  very 
naughty  little  boy  than  like  any  animal 
I  ever  heard. 

"I'm  a  pyfum,"  he  decided  next 
morning.  He  meant  "python"  hut 
could  not  say  it  plainly.  So  he  crawled 
up  and  down  the  stair,  until  he  had 
crawled  all  the  buttons  off  the  front  of 
his  jacket. 

"I'm  a  monkey,"  was  the  next  thing. 

"Very  well,"  said  mother,  "if  you 
stay  on  the  floor."  But  mother  was 
called  from  the  room,  and  trying  hard 
not  to  remember  that  he  had  been  for- 
bidden, the  monkey  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  clamber  to  the  top  of  the  couch 
back,  playing  it  was  a  nice  high  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  The  couch  was  high,  but  it 
was  not  used  to  playing  cocoanut  tree, 
neither  was  it  used  to  having  a  lively 
little  I  oy  perched  on  its  back,  so  it  up- 


set,   and   bumped    Bobby's   head   very 
hard  indeed. 

When  mother  came  in  she  was  very 
sorry  to  find  that  her  little  son  had  dis- 
obeyed her,  and  said : 

"I  am  sorry  that  my  laddie's  head 
is  hurt,  but  if  he  had  done  as  mother 
told  him  it  would  not  have  happened. 
You  must  remember,  dear,  that  moth- 
er tells  you  not  to  do  things  because 
she  knows  that  it  will  not  be  good  for 
you  to  do  them,  and  not  because  she 
does  not  wish  you  to  be  happy.  Will 
you  try  to  remember?" 

Bobbie  promised  that  he  would,  and 
mother  kissed  the  hurt  place.  Then 
she  put  on  his  wraps,  and  told  him  that 
he  might  go  out  on  the  porch  to  play. 

"Keep  out  of  the  snow,"  she  said  as 
she  kissed  him  again. 

"All  right,''  Bobbie  answered,  and 
he  really  meant  "all  right,"  but  after 
he  had  played  on  the  porch  a  long 
while  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  big 
drifts  looked  very  inviting,  and  he  kept 
wishing  that  he  might  play  in  them 
instead  of  trying  to  be  happy  where  he 
was  allowed  to  play.  At  length  he 
climbed  to  the  porch  railing-  and  said 
to  himself : 

"Just  once.  I'll  be  a  great  big  bear." 
and  jumped  into  the  great  white  drift. 

But  instead  of  alighting  on  hi^- 
hands  and  knees  as  a  play-bear  slinul  1, 
he  came  down  head  first,  nown  Iv.' 
went  into  the  cold  white  drift — down, 
down,  down !  It  was  cold  and  dark, 
and  he  could  not  breathe.  Tic  strug- 
gled to  get  out,  but  only  sank  the 
deeper.  Matters  were  becoming  very 
serious  indeed,  when  some  one  grasped 
him  by  the  flying  feet,  and  drew  him 
back  into  the  air  and  light. 

He  did  not  play  menagerie  any  more 
that  day.  After  mother  had  talked  to 
him  about  how  wrong  he  had  been  to 
break  his  promise  as  well  as  tn  disobey 
his  mother,  he  said  : 

"Piut,  mother,  I  wanted  to  lie  a  gi-eat 
big  liear,  just  once.  Truly  I  ilid  not 
mean  to  do  any  more." 

"It  was  as  wrong  to  do  it,  'juM 
once'  as  it  would  have  been  'just  twice" 
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after  you  had  promised.  A  big  bear, 
I  am  sure,  would  not  do  that." 

"Maybe  I  was  a  baby  bear,"  sug- 
gested Bobbie. 

"Perhaps.  Do  you  know  what 
mother  bears  do  when  their  babies  dis- 
obey?" 

"No.    What  do  they  do?" 

"We  shall  go  and  find  out,  and  then 
if  you  think  you  had  rather  be  pun- 
ished like  a  little  bear,  than  be  good 
like  a  little  boy,  you  may  play  'baby 
bear"  for  a  while."  So  they  found  out, 
and  Bobbie  did  not  take  long  to  de- 
cide which  it  should  be. 

Do  you  knoivf — Alice  Cook  Fuller 
in  American  Motherhood. 


Who  Whispered. 


It 


IS  tive  o'clock  of  a  spring  after- 
noon. Cook  has  been  scrubbing  the 
floor;  and  the  boards  are  white  and 
clean  as  soap  and  sand  can  make  them, 
and  the  bricks  upon  the  hearth  are 
bright  and  red.  Everything  looks  neat 
and  nice  as  things  in  a  well-ordered 
kitchen  are  apt  to  look  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock. 

Cook  has  gone  up-stairs  now,  to 
smooth  her  hair  and  freshen  herself  a 
bit  before  supper ;  and  no  one  is  in 
the  room,  no  one  but  Tabby  purring 
on  the  hearth.  The  sounds  of  her 
soft  purr,  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  sing- 
ing of  the  kettle,  are  the  only  sounds 
in  the  quiet  room. 

And  presently  the  door  opens,  and 
Marjorie  comes  in  aiul  walks  slowly  up 
to  the  fire. 

There  she  stands,  as  you  see  her  in 
the  picture,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
looking  soberly  at  the  tea-kettle  with 
the  curling  cloud  of  steam  pouring  out 
of  its  mouth. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  Majorie  is  think- 
ing. "I  wonder  if  I've  got  to  tell  cook. 
I've  broke  her  flower-pot  that  she  al- 
ways keeps  in  the  kitchen  porch ;  and 
the' bulls  all  dropped  ofif,  and  the  earth 
spilled    out :    everything's    ruined !      I 


didn't  mean  to,  I'm  sure,  and  if  I  just 
run  round  the  other  way  and  go  down 
the  street  to  meet  papa,  she'll  think 
Tabby  did  it,  or  Rover.  Didn't  Rover 
knock  down  mother's  lily  only  last 
week?  I've  a  great  mind  just  to  never 
tell." 

But  at  that  very  minute  Marjorie 
heard  something  that  made  her  start. 
.V  little  voice  it  was.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  Was  it  the  tea-kettle 
singing    it?      Was    it    the    clock    that 


ticked  it?  Was  Tabby  purring  it,  sit- 
ting up  there  before  the  fire?  "Tell 
cook !  tell  cook !  tell  cook !"  they  all 
seemed  to  say. 

Marjorie  listened.  There  it  w-as 
again  :  "Tell  cook  !"  It  sounded  so 
loud  and  clear  that  she  looked  all 
about  to  see  who  could  have  spoken. 

It  could  not  be  the  tea-kettle,  for 
the  steam  was  pouring  out  of  its 
mouth,  with  a  little  hiss  that  was  not 
"tell  cook"  at  all. 

And  Tabby  was  only  saying  "purr, 
purr,"  and  the  clock  "tick,  tick,"  just 
as  they  did  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  year. 

No  ;  in  a  minute  Marjorie  knew  that 
it  was  a  little  voice  in  her  own  heart 
that  was  speaking ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
say,  she  listened  to  it,  and  did  tell  cook, 
and  found  it  was  not  so  very  dreadful 
after  all. 
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The  Best  of  All. 

'Twas  a  brown  little,  plain  little,  thin  lit- 
tle  book     1 

In  passing  you  hardly  would  give  it  one 
look. 

But  the  children  all  loved  it,  "Because," 
they  all  cried, 

"  'Tis  full  of  nice  stories — 'tis  lovely  inside." 

'Twas  a  brown  little,  plain  little,  thin  lit- 
tle  girl. 

Her  nose  was  a  failure,  her  hair  wouldn't 
curl ; 

But  the  children  all  loved  her,  "Because," 
they  all  cried, 

"She's  so  kind  and  so  bright  and  so  lovely 
inside." 


Hiding  Si 


ing 


>in. 


A  boy  walked  into  a  house-painter's 
shop  one  day  and  stood  looking  at  the 
different  colors.  The  painter  had 
gone  out  for  sornething,  and  the  boy 
thought  he  would  investigate  a  little. 

On  the  floor  stood  a  keg  containing 
fifty  pounds  of  thick  white  lead,  and 
close  beside  it  was  a  small  one  filled 
with  Indian  red  all  ready  for  the 
brush.  In  each  was  a  wooden  paddle 
for  stirring  up  the  paint.  The  boy 
took  hold  of  the  paddle  in  the  smaller 
keg  and  held  it  up,  watching  the  thin 
red  stream  which  flowed  from  the  end. 
Something  startled  him,  and  he  turned 
quickly  and  let  a  single  drop  fall  into 
the  white  lead.  There  it  lay,  one  little 
red  spot  in  the  white  mass. 

The  boy  was  frightened  and  wanted 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  he  had 
done,  but  he  went  at  it  the  wrong  way. 
The  red  paint  had  not  mixed  with  the 
white,  for  the  white  was  too  stiff.  If 
he  had  taken  a  little  stick  or  the  point 
of  his  pocket-knife  he  might  easily 
have  lifted  it  out,  and  there  woidd 
have  been  no  harm  done.  Instead  he 
tried  to  hide  it  by  stirring  it  in.  ;\t 
first  a  little  red  streak  followed  the 
paddle  round  and  round  ,  soon  it  dis- 
appeared, but  some  of  the  lead  was 
stained  a  very  light  pink.  The  boy 
stirred  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  last 
he  thought  that  the  red  streak  was 
hidden,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  all  clean  and  pure  as  ever.     But 


the  first  thing  that  the  painter  said 
when  he  came  in  and  looked  at  it  was, 
"That  keg  of  white  lead  isn't  very 
white.  I  wonder  what's  the  matter 
with  it?" 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  spots  on  our  char- 
acters that  the  boy  did  with  the  spot 
in  the  white  paint.  Instead  of  remov- 
ing them,  we  seek  to  hide  them.  It's 
a  very  poor  way.  Root  a  sin  out,  and 
you  are  rid  of  it ;  leave  it  there,  and,  no 
matter  how  well  it  is  covered  up,  the 
painter  will  find  it,  if  no  one  else  does. 

Charlie's  Valentine. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

"I'm  sending  a  valentine,"   Charlie  said, 
As  he  looked  up  shyly  in  mother's  face  ; 

And  mother  smiled  at  the  little  lad 

As  she  clasped  him  close  in  a  warm  em- 
brace. 

"And  who  is  the  lady?"  He  laughed  aloud. 

"The  prettiest  one  in  the  world  to  me ; 
I'll  love  her  always,"  his  tone  was  proud, 

"And  she  will  always  my  sweetheart  be." 

"The  prettiest  one   in  the  world  to  you  ?" 
Trying  the  laugh  in  her  voice  to  smother 

"The  very  prettiest,  honest  and  true ; 
Oh,    can't   you    guess    it?"    her   name    is 
mother." 

Mary's  Pets. 

Mary  lives  in  the  country,  and  in- 
stead of  having  costly  toys  with  which 
to  amuse  herself,  as  many  city  chil- 
dren have,  she  spends  her  time  with 
living  playthings.  Of  course  she  has 
a  dog  and  a  kitten ;  but  one  of  her 
oddest  pets  is  a  little  owl.  It  sits  and 
stares  at  her  with  its  large  eyes  in  a 
very  wise  manner.  Then  she  has  a 
squirrel,  two  rabbits,  and  a  robin  with 
a  broken  wing.  These  all  live  in  tlie 
barn  together  very  happily,  and  here 
Mary  spends  a  part  of  each  day.  Out- 
side, in  a  tree,  is  a  dove-cote,  in  which 
are  two  doves,  gently  coning  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  3-ard  are  a  numncr  of 
downy  chickens  running  around. 
Don't  you  think  the  little  girls  in  the 
citv  would  like  such  playthings? 


Games  for  Old  and  Young. 


St.    Valentine's    Day. 

As  the  14th  of  February  draws  near, 
perhaps  you  will  plan  a  St.  Valentine's 
party.  If  your  guests  are  clever  people, 
you  will  do  well  to  ask  each  to  write  one  or 
more  valentines  to  bring  on  the  appointed 
evening — valentines  specially  appropriate  to 
.some  of  the  other  guests.  After  all  have  ar- 
rived and  the  valentines  have  been  collected, 
pin  them  to  a  huge  red-heart  sofa-pillow 
(easy  to  fashion  of  turkey-red  cotton,) 
those  for  the  gentlemen  being  fastened  on 
one  side  and  tlie  ladies'  on  the  other.  At 
the  top  of  the  heart  a  loop  of  red  silk  cord 
or  ribbon  is  attached,  large  enough  to  en- 
able the  hostess  to  hang  it  on  her  arm  as 
she  walks  from  one  to  another  of  her 
guests,  asking  each  boy  to  take  a  valen- 
entine  addressed  to  a  girl  and  vice  versa. 

When  everyone  has  a  valentine,  the 
hostess  asks  one  of  the  players  to  read 
tile  one  he  or  she  has  aloud,  and  this  is 
done,  in  turn,  until  all  are  read,  and  an- 
other round  is  made  with  the  valentine- 
covered  heart.  If  your  party  is  informal 
and  your  guests  are  friends,  you  will  find 
this  game  delightfully  amusing. 

Washington's   Birthday. 

Everyone  should  be  asked  to  come  in 
eighteenth  century  dress — the  ladies  in 
short  -waisted  gowns,  powder  and  patch- 
es, the  gentlemen  in  knee-breeches,  and 
buckled  shoes.  Each  sTiould  be  asked 
to  bring  something  curios  and  ancient — 
some  heirloom,  if  possible,  with  a  story 
attached  to  it.  In  these  days  of  Colonial 
Dames  and  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  almost  everyone  has  some 
adventure  of  an  ancestor  or  romance  of 
an  ancestress  to  tell;  and  when  every 
guest  has  either  told  a  story  or  shown  3 
relic,  sucli  old-fashioned  games  as  Hunt 
the  Slipper,  Hide  the  Thimble,  or  Lon- 
don Bridge,  may  be  played. 

Book  Criticisms. 

Another  entertaining  game,  called 
"Book  Criticisms,"  is  similar  to  the  old- 
fashioned  game  of  "Consequences,"  and 
is  played  as  follows:  Each  guest  writes 
an  author's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  is  folded  over,  and  passed  to  the 
one  who  sits  next  to  her,  who  writes  the 
title  of  a  book;  the  paper  is  again  folded 
and  passed  to  another  who  writes  a  crit- 
icism upon  it.  Of  course,  as  many  slips 
are  made  use  of  as  there  are  participants 
in    the    game.      When    these    papers    are 


read  the  jumble  of  authors,  books,  and 
reviews  is  most  amusing.  A  sample  is 
here  given:  Author,  "Rider  Haggard;" 
book.  Dictionary;  criticism,'  "The  tone 
is  weak,  the  characters  impossible. 
There  is  really  hardly  a  readable  page  in 
the  whole  book." 

"Who   Am   I?" 

This  game,  if  properly  carried  out,  is 
at  once  interesting  and  Instructive.  The 
better  informed  the  company,  the  more 
interesting  tne  entertainment. 

First  the  company  should  be  seated 
around  the  room,  or  in  a  circle,  and  the 
one  selected  to  lead  must  think  of  the 
name  of  a  person,  alive  or  dead,  who 
is  celebrated  as  a  musician,  poet,  soldier, 
artist  statesman,  philosopher,  etc.  He 
then  asks  the  question,  "Who  Am  I?" 
The  rest  of  the  party  aim  to  discover 
whom  he  is  impersonating,  by  asking  di- 
rect questions  which  must  be  answered 
by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no."  One  who  vi- 
olates this  rule,  pays  a  forfeit.  The  ques- 
tions should  be  asked  in  turn,  beginning 
at  the  left  of  the  leader,  and  each  one 
of  the  company  is  allowed  to  ask  but 
one,  until  the  turn  comes  around  again. 
For  instance: 

The  first  asks,  "Are  you  a  man?"  An- 
swer, "Yes."  The  next  asks,  "Are  you 
alive?"  Answer,  "No."  Next,  "Were 
you  an  American?"  Answer,  "No."  And 
so  on  until  the  questions  and  answers 
shall  have  suggested  the  identity  of  the 
character. 

Then  the  questioner  may  ask,  "Are 
you  Wagner?"  And  if  the  surmise  is  in- 
correct the  leader  says,  "No,"  the  ques- 
tioner pays  a  forfeit  and  the  questions 
continue;  if  correct,  the  leader  says 
"Yes"  and  the  successful  questioner  has 
the  honor  of  representing  a  character. 

Animals. 

This  is  a  form  of  Blindman's  Buff.  The 
leader  is  blindfolded,  and  the  company 
may  remain  seated  or  standing  about  the 
room.  The  leader  proceeds  around  until 
he  can  touch  some  person,  when  the  per- 
son touched  must  give  an  imitation  of 
the  noise  made  by  some  animal — a  cat, 
pig,  cow,  dog,  etc. — repeating  it  three 
times,  if  requested;  and,  from  the  voice, 
the  leader  endeavors  to  name  the  person. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  person  named  must  in 
turn  become  leader,  otherwise  he  tries 
again. 


The  Juvenile  Instrudtor  Puzzle  Page. 

Our  pictures  this  month  represent  eight  Utah  towns  or  wards.  To  the  first 
ten  boys  or  girls  under  seventeen  who  send  correct  solutions  we  will  give  prizes 
of  suitable  books. 


DIRECTIONS. 

When  you  have  guessed  the  names 
which  you  think  the  pictures  represent 
write  them  on  a  slip  like  the  following: 


SOLUTION  OF  PUZZLE. 

February,  1910. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  S 

No.  6 

No.   7 

No.   8 

Name 

Address    

Age 


You  may  send  as  many  solutions  as 
you  wish,  but  each  must  be  on  a  separate 
slip. 

Mail  your  letter  so  that  it  will  reach 
us  by  February  ISth.  No  letters  will  be 
considered  after  that  date.  Address: 
Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  Instructor,  44 
East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

SOLUTION  OF  JANUARY  PICTURE 
PUZZLE. 

American    Cities. 

1   Wheeling        2  Lowell  3  Reading 

4  Rutland  5   Danberry    6  Jackson 


PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Clara  E.  Brown,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
.\lfred  La.xman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Gretta  Coulam,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ANSWERS     TO     "A     PENNY     FOR 
YOUR  THOUGHTS." 

1  One  cent   (sent). 

2  Stripes 

3  Lashes. 

4  Shield. 

5  Bow   (beau). 

6  Date. 

7  Temple. 

8  Brow. 

9  Tulips 

10  Arrows. 

11  Lidian. 

12  Laurel   wreath. 

13  Hair   (hare). 

14  Eyes  and  nose  (ayes  and  noes). 

15  Crown. 

16  United  States. 

17  Youth  18—95  old  age. 

18  Mouth. 
•  19  Pupil. 

20     Lid   (eye  lid). 

WINNERS. 

Elmer  Haiglit,  Albion,  Idaho. 

Nellie  Snyder,  Provo,  Utah. 

Miss   Violet    .•\ndcrson,    Rcxburg,    Idalio. 

Doyle   F.nperson.   Midway.  Utah. 

Minnie  Peterson,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 


Pleasantries. 


"Say,  Pat,  plnvat  is  dis  ting  dey  call  a 
chafing  dish?"  asked  Tim. 

"Why,  man,  don't  ye  know?  It's  a 
frying  pan   dat's  got   into   society." 

Little   Boy:     "Father,   don't  the   Bible 

say    there    will    not    be    another    flood? 

Father:     "Yes,  sir,  it  does?" 

Little   Boy;     "How  can   that  be  when 

there   is   to   be   a    thousand   years    reign, 

(rain). 

A  fashionable  city  lady  was  paying  her 
first  visit  to  a  farm.  The  farmer's  boy 
was  feeding  a  chicken  and  the  lady 
asked;  "What  would  vou  do  if  that 
chicken  la'd  an  egg?"  "Sell  it  to  a  mu- 
seum," replied  the  boy.  "That  chicken's 
a  rooster." 


^-■S&>--' 


A  Law-Abiding  Citizen. 

Mr.  Roach:  Thinking  of  taking  this 
cottage,   Mr.   Mouse? 

Mr.  Mouse;  No  siree!  It  doesn't 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  a 
door    must    swing    outward. — Century. 

Missionary  Wood. 

A  little  girl  who  had  heard  her  father, 
a  returned  missionary,  speak  glowingly 
of  the  Elders,  inquired;  "Papa,  where 
do  they  get  Missionary  Wood?"  When 
asked  what  she  meant  by  "Missionary 
Wood"  she  replied,  "Why,  Elder." — Oli- 
ver Belnap. 

Diffidence. 

Her  Father  (irately);  Young  man,  do 
you  know  that  you've  been-  calling  on  my 
daughter  since  seven  o'clock? 

The  Tarrying  Youth:  Yes,  sir.  But 
she  has  been  sitting  on  my  hat  for  the 
last  three  hours  and  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
her. 

Her    Father;      Then,    hereafter,      don't 


keep  your  hat  on  your  lap.     Hang  it  on 
the  rack  in  the  hall. 

Her   Only  Request. 

A  lady  complained  to  licr  milkman  of 
the  quality  of  milk  he  sold  her. 

"Well,  mum,"  said  the  milkman,  "the 
cows  don't  get  enough  grass  feed  this 
time  o'  year.  Why,  them  cows  are  just 
as  sorry  about  it  as  I  am.  I  often  see  'em 
cryin',  regular  cryin',  mum — because  they 
feel  as  how  their  milk  don't  do  'em 
credit.     Don't  you  believe  it,  mum?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  believe  it,"  responded  his 
customer;  "but  I  wish  in  future  you'd  see 
that  they  don't  drop  their  tears  into  our 
can." 

Mr.  Brown  made  his  little  boi'  a  pres- 
ent of  two  bantam  hens  and  other  fowl. 

The  eggs  of  the  bantam  were  so  small 
compared  with  the  others  that  Tommy 
hit  upon  a  bright  idea. 

He  hung  an  ostrich  egg  inside  the 
fowl-house,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  card 
bearing  the  words: 

"Keep  your  eye  on  this,  and  do  your 
best." 

She — Did  you  ever  have  an  engage- 
ment in  a  church  choir? 

He — Well,  we  don't  call  'em  engage- 
ments; we  call  'em  fights! — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


When     is     a     baby     like 
When   it   eats   its   pap. 


a     cannibal 


I'll  wager  that  cat  sent  this  valentine. 
I  don't  think  it's  a  bit  lunny. 

— St.    Nicholas. 


\    i 


Deere  two-way 
Sulky  Plow 


AND  ASK  US  ABOU  F  THE 

Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  Attachment 

Which  enables  you  to  p'ow,  harrow  and  level  the  ground 
with  one  operation  Made  to  fit  on  any  plow,  no  matter 
what  make      A  big  success. 


The  objecft  of  a  two-way  plow  is  first,  for  plowing  side  fiills  making  it  possible  to  work 
the  so  1  all  in  one  diredion,  relieving  drift  and  producing  better  work.  Second,  plowing  irreg- 
ularly shaped  pieces,  where  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  a  rectangular  land.  Third,  for  plowing  any 
land  where  it  is  desirable  to  throw  the  earth  all  one  way,  leaving  no  ridges  or  dead  furrows. 

The  DEERE  TWO-WAY  SULKY  accomplishes  all  this,  and  is  a  stridly  first  class 
implement  in  every  resped.  The  frame  is  made  of  wrought  steel,  amply  strong  and  rigid  to  stand 
any  probable  strain.  The  axels  and  bails  are  steel,  the  levers  are  steel,  the  wheels  are  steel,  and 
all  the  castings  are  malleable  iron.    In  point  of  construdlion  this  plow  is  the  equal  of  any  plow  made. 

Very  easy  terms.  We  are  sole  agents. 

Consolidated  Wa^on  &  Machine  Go. 

Leading  Implement,  Vehicle  Hardware  and 
Automobile  Dealers. 


Utah,   Idaho.  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 


GEO.  T.  ODELL,  General  Manaser 


Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 


We  ^ive  a  half  rate  {$I.OO  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


Say  that  yoii  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor 


I)air$  CanKer  and 
Oipbfberia  Kdnedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevrnt  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'8  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


FiT  ,F.CTB)1 
U 


The 

Greenhalgh 
Remedy  Co. 


Horn- Off>cf,28E.4h  Sou' h,  Sail  Lake 
Branch  Oltice,  2124  Wash.  Ave  ,  Ogden 
Local  Office,  48  Main  St.,  Brlgham  City 


What  we  Manufacture  and  the  Price: 


Blood  Puriner $1.50 

Dlphtlierla  Kemeily  1.00 

CouKli  Syrup 50 

Canker  .-yrup..  .60 

Scot lilna  syrup 50 

KesulatlnK  t'luld 50 

Liniment 1.00 

(.'ancer  Powder 1.00 

Worm  Powder 60 

Kidney  Uai'sules 60 

ReKulatlnsaml 

Nerve  Tab  ets 25 

Nerve  Table  IS 25 


Fever  Tablets $  .26 

Wash        1.00 

Healing  Ointment..    .60 

lied  ulntmeut 60 

Locus  oil 1.00 

Salve 50 

L)i  awing  Ointment.      50 

Kupture  Powder 1.00 

Restorer  of  ueneral 

Debility  50 

Headache  and  Cold 

Breakers 25 

Lopalr  Wafera 26 


Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  June30,1906 

Ser  al  No.  9118 


The  GRKENHALGd  REMEDIES  contain  no 
opiate  or  me  ciiry  but  are  made  from  the  spices 
and  extracts  of  roots  xnd  plants.  It  you  have  a 
dl'^easeand  wish  testimonials,  we  will  furnish 
them  on  appilcathm. 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO. 

EKEUVEIIS /^PRINTERS 


DENVER,COLa. 


Oeo.J.Maack 

SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  so 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructof 


Made  For 
Particular  People 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Eros.Typewriier 

Ball  Bearing  throughout,  at  all  vita! 
frictional  points.  Instantly  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  special  \vork,  billing,  card 
writing  —  anything  needed  of  a  tjpi^- 
>vriter.  No  attachments  required.  No 
special  adjustments  necessary.  Just 
insert  the  paper  and  go  ahead. 

New  cataloy^ue  free 

L.  C.  SMITH  «r  HROS.  TVPP>J'r>>-r-iri>   .-'o 

38  W.  Third  South  St.,  Sail  Lake  City,  Utah 


We  Have  Everything 
a  business 
man  wants 
for  a 
business 
office. 

Stationery,  Office  Supplies,  Underwood 
Typewriters,  Book  Cases,  Desks,  Filing 
Devices,  Blue  Print  Paper  and  Engineers' 
Supplies.     If  you'll  help  us  we'll  help  you. 


Sold  al  60  West  Second  South 

The  Breeden  Office  Supply  Co. 


'Phone  729  for  Particulais 


Utah^Idaho  Su^ar  Qompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Bui/din^.  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Presl. 


Thos.  R,  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas 


AND 

BADGES 


'^f^FOR  COLLEGE,  SCIOOL,  SGCicTV  OS  LODGE  j- 

"■'"^     t.itllor»tylo»inio.iyll,i 

Oliooi'two  cfil'TS  ot  rn;irri(!l.  Sterling  Silwor,  2  5c  each, 
$2.50  a  cloi  i  Silver  Plated,  lOcca.,  $1,00  a  d02.  Special 
(iesi^'iii*  in  Pi  119  or  BaiUt-s,  iiia-le  fur  iiiiV  S,  (,,".1  or  Socictv. 
at  l"«-  |>|  lei^b  .Scn'l  (Ip-iieii  f"r  .htiiiiate  latalogiie  fieo. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.    374  SOUTH  AVE. ,  ROCHESTtR,  N.  Y 


FERGUS  COALTER,    tS  West  First  South 

Have  the  following  nice  Anihems:       Per       Per 

Copy    Dozen 


.12 


.10 
.10 


,10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


11.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Thanksglvinsr  Antbem,  by  Evan  Stephens 

O  Come,  Let  Us  Sing 

OMv  Fatber 

Rouse,  Oh,  Ye  Mortals,  by  Evan  Stephens    .10 
The    Lord    Will  Comlort    Zion.   by    Geo, 

Careless 

The    Mountain   of  the   Lord's  House,  by 

Evan  Stepliens 

Overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog,   by  Evan 

Stephens 

Lift  Up  Thy  Voice  in  Singing,  by  Evan 

Stephens 

Song  of  the  R-^deemed,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

\h  West  FirstSouihSt  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
CATALOGUES  FREE 


l.OO 

1. 00 

1.00 

1,00 
1,2.-1 
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OUR  SPBeiAL  PREMIUM  OFFER  ! 

HIMOND'S  HIliY  flTLflS  OP  TH[  lliORLD 

Xew  Maps  and  Latest  Population  Figures 


THE  Maps 


His  work   contains  new  maps  of  every 
state  and  territory    and    every    cDuntry 
in   the    world,   down   to   date    in    every 
particular. 
This  is  not  an   indiscriminate  collection  of 
maps    that   have   for  years   done   duty  in  other 
atlases,  but  is  built  upon  a  carefully  considered 
plan;   every  map  having   been   especially    con- 
structed to  take  its  place  in  this  new  work. 

All  are  carefullj'  printed  in  colors,  on  the 
best  cream-laid  paper.  B\'  reason  of  their  deli- 
cate, harmoniously  blended  coloring,  they  pos- 
sess rare  beauty.  Boundaries  are  distinct.  The 
names  of  towns  are  printed  in  graded  type,  indi- 
cating their  size. 

Such  changes  as  the  enlarged  State  of  Okla- 
homa,  the    new    trans. continental    line    of    the 
Chicago,    Milwaukee    and    St.    Paul,    the    new 
Western  Pacific   i  ine  across    the  western  country  and 
many  others  of  equal  importance  are  correctly  incorpo- 
rated in  this  valuable  work. 

THE  TEXT 

The  list  of  cities  includes  the  1905  census  figures  of  eleven  states  and  offi- 
cial estimates  for  1907  of  cities  of  other  states.  There  is  also  a  list  of  cities 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  in  foreign  countries,  with  population  figures  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  enumerations  and  estimates. 

The  chapter  on  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  illustrated  with  a 
comprehensive  map,  gives  latest  and  most  complete  data  in  regard  to  irrigation 
in  our  western  states. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  final  plans  for  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  accompanied  with  a  profile  and  complete  map  of  the  Canal  is  given. 

Among  other  valuable  features  this  book  contains  a  condensed  biography 
of  each  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  together  with  likenesses  in  half- 
tone. This  new,  up-to-date  book  contains  106  pages  each  6x8  inches  in  size. 
Price,  bound  in  durable  red  cloth  cover,  $1  00. 

Regular  Price:  HTIMMOMD'S  TITLTIS  $I,JUVENILR  iXSTRUGTOR 
one  year.  SI.OO    TOT7IL.  S2.00.     Special  Offer!  THE 
JUVEXILE  IXSTRUGTOR  and  HTIMMOXD'S  TIT  LAS 


mms- 


.25 


address  all  orders  to  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUGTOR 

STILT  LTIKE  GITY 


FRANK  A.   BIRD 


CHARLES  S.  COWAN 


BIRD-COTVAN  CO.,  Accsayers  and  Chemists 

Agents  for  Ore  Shippers.    Price  Lists  and  Mailing  Sacks  on  Request. 
160  S.  WEST  TEMPLTS,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Books    Books 

Improve  your  minds  by 
reading  Good  Books 


I    ^hatAYoungBoy 
I      OughttoKnow 


S,K>n..5..1l 


The  store  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is 
making  a  specialty  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  uplift  as  well  as  interest  you. 

Write  us  for  suggestive  list  of  books 
for  your  home,  public,  or  school  library. 

Mail  orders  filled  the  same  day  as 
received.     Send  for  our  New  Catalog. 


IWhatUYoungManOughttoKnow 


WhatAYomfHusbandOuJhtloKnow 


|WhatAManDf45fludhttoKnow 


What  AYoung  Girl  Ought  to  Know 


kVhatAYoungWiiiniinOujhttoKnowli 


PiatAYanngWifeOuahttoKnow 


[iWhatAWoiiianaf45Dii8httoKn4i 


LITTLE  COLOMLSt] 
J      KNIQHT 
ICOMESRIDirJGS 


ADDRESS 

Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 


JVew  Train  to  Galifornia  via  Salt  Lake  Route 
Leaves  Salt  Lake  Daily  at  9:00  A.  M. 

ROUND  TRIP  RATES  TO  CALIFORNIA  $50.00  good  returning  for  six 
months — three  daily  trains.  If  interested  write  at  once  to  K.  C.  Kerr,  D.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  any  information  about  resorts  and  hotels.     Ask  for  booklet. 

BEAVER  BY  AUTO.  You  can  now  buy  round  trip  tickets  from  any  station  on 
the  Salt  Lake  Route  to  Beaver  by  Automobile  from  Milford.  Ask  nearest  Agent  for 
full  particulars. 
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